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Expenses $3 to $5 perterm. Over 1000 
enrolled last year. School in session 52 
weeks each year. Students may begin ANY 
Monday. Business College and Divinity 
School allied. Send for 24 page free catalog. 

Address, 


Nat'onal Correspondence Normal, 
FENTON, MICH. 


INK eS 


The met pron convenient and cheap- 
est School Ink is BARBOUR'S 
TABLET INK, It cannot freeze, 
spill or evaporate. You make itas f# 
you need it. Asa fluid it writes black, A 
does not gum or corrode a pen and is k 
permanent. 5 gal. delivered, $2.50, 
20 gal. delivered, $9.00. Send 5e¢ in A 
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stamps for black, red and purple 
worth 15¢, BABBOUR TABLET INE co, A 
Evansville, Ind, + 


Chicago Kindergarten College, 


Mrs. J. N. CrRovsE, Director. 
Miss ELIZABETH HARRISON, Principal. 

Combines College Course and a Profession. 

One, two, three four years’ courses. Faculty 
tumbers seventeen. Students prepared for 
Kindergartners. Supervisors and Training 
Teachers. Kindergarten principles adapted to 
Primary work. No field offers such opportuni- 
ties to young women. 


CONVOCATION OF MOTHERS, 
in October 
Address for Curriculum, 


Chicago Kindergarten College, Dep. F, 


10 VanBuren St., Chicago, I]. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 1897. 
3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 


™ Has placed thousands of the best teachers in the U.S. One fee for both offices. Write at 
once to our WESTERN MANAGER, 
W. F. JARVIS, Manager. H. C. FELLOW. Topeka, Kans. 


1875. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS, 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
FOR SCHOOI, WORK OF ALL SORTS: 
604 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. F., 351, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 
1045 (VERTICULAR) and 1046 (VERTIGRAPH). 
MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 


Accelerated progress is a saving of time; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


JosEPH GILLOTT & Sons, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


5 SPLENDID: 
By S. C. HANSON. 


ONE QUARTER OF A MILLION COPIES SOLD. ae 


atest MERRY MELODIES, 64 pp . 15 cents per copy. 
OTHER SILVERY NOTES, 64 pp., I5cents per copy. 











BROOKS MERRY SONCS, 115 pp.. 30 cents per copy. 
a PRIM4RY AND CALISTHENIC SONGS, 100 pp., 50 cents per copy. 


COLDEN CLEES, (the latest,) 173 pp , 35 cents per copy. 








Also, COLUMBIAN SCHOOL REPORT CARDS. 


15 cent: ; 
HANSON'S SOMETHING TO SP oh Sage pari 


FAK, 10 cents per copy. 
Address, S. C. HANSON & CO., 
WILLIAMSPORT, IND. 


All orders must be ac- 
companied with the money. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
W. S. CHAPLIN, LL. D., Chancellor. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 
st. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE. 


1806 Locust Street. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN, 


i. UNDERGRADUATE DE-| V. 
PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 
a. THE COLLEGE. 
M, S, SNOW, A. M., DEAN. 


b. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. | VIL. 
E. A. ENGLER, Pu.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes 
day, Sept. 21 and 22, 1887. 


| MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 
| LEGE. 


1814 Locust Street. 


1, Bachelor of Arts. H. H, MUDD, M. D,, DEaN. 
2, Bachelor of Science. mes : Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wedncs- 
8. Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. day, Sept, 21 and 22, 1897 
4. Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- | P ; : . 
neering. 
5. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. | VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 
6. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 
7. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. Washington Avense and 19th Street. 
8. 


The usual higher degrees, Cc. P, CURD, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 


Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnle 
June 14 and 15, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. | School and Business. 
21 and 22, 1897. Entrance examinatlon Saturday, June 12, Mon 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 20-22, 1897 
II. HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
7 
OF BOTANY. | VIII. 
1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE, | 


III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF | 
FINE ARTS. 

Lucas Place and 19th Street. 

HALSEY C. IVES, DrrecrTor. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 
Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 

Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pa. D., DIRECTOR. 
This is a School for Boys, not less than fourteen 
years old. Athree year’s course, including Eng- 
| lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making, 
Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the mamage 

ment of the Engine. 

Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 
| 17, Friday, Sept. 17, 1897. 


IV. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Locust Street. 
WwW. S. CURTIS, LL. B., Dean, 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


Beaumont and -ecust Streets. 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion of | EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL, 


| 
the two years’ course. | A completely equipped School for Girls, 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 22, Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
1897. day, Sept. 21 and 22, 1897. 


AMERICAN FLAGS 


RELIEF 
MAPS. 
BEST QUALITY DOUBLE WARP 
BUNTING FOR 


Systematic Collec- 
SCHOOL HOUSES, 


tions, Mineralogy, 
PUBLIC ano PRIVATE Geology, Zoology, 
BUILDINGS. 


for schools of 
PRICES POST PAID TO 
ATLON 





rades, Lantern 


. Slides, &c. 

W: ASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, 
. ~9x6-3.75 Minerals, Rocks and Invertebrate 

R OTHER SIZES FREE Animals 


NILATIONS 





at one-half the usual price. 40 minera 3 in good 
case, or 40 rocks with duplicate rragments, for 

2.00. WM types of invertebrate for $3.50 Each col 
lection accompanied with text book of 60 pages, 
Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612:17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


RMS “SCHOOLS BANOS = TARE 
CALA = ARAPAERNALIA AL SUES 


ASK FOR PRICE LISTS 


THE M.C.LILLEY & C2 couumeus.onio. 


UNIFORMS * 








UNIVERSITY 


OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI 
FOUNDED IN 1840. 


Has departments of Language, Science, History, 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and talso 
of law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric and 
mechanical), Agriculture, Horticulture, Entomol. 


ogy, Veterinary Science and Mechanic Arts, all at 


Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given in military 
Science and Tactics also, and in Stenography and 
Business Forms. All departments open to women, 
Fees small. Campus contains ten buildings, sup. 
plied with water, steam heat and electricity. New 
greenhouse and laboratory of horticulture, botany 
and entomology. New laboratories of physiology, 
bacteriology and pathology in the medical depart- 
ment. Furniture, library and equipment for scien. 
tific and technical work all new Fifty-nine 
professors and instructors in the whole University, 
Examination for entrance will be held at Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of the 
university. For cadetship, apply to your senator 


or representative. (The School of Mines and Met. 
allurgy, at Rolla, is a department of the Univer. 
sity) For catalogue, address J. W. MONSER‘ 
Librarian, Columbia, Mo. 


R.H. JESSE, ‘Lt. D., President, 
HARTMAN’ Ss 


Patent Sliding Window 
Blinds. 


HARTMAN'S 

Blinds operated with Pat. 
Friction Block Springs, 
the best in the world 
for the purpose, 


HARTMAN'S 


Patent Weight-Balanced 
Sliding Blinds, a Magnifi- 
cent success: 


HARTMAN'S 
Superior Fly Screens: 

These Blinds are specially recommended for 
Schoolhouses, Colleges, &c., where blinds usu. 
ally receive rough usage; children cannot 
swing on them, or easily injure them; many 
thousands are already placed in public schools, 
with great satisfaction to the teachers. Send 
for circular, or send 6 cts. in stamps for 100-page 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO., 
No. 107 Lincoln Ave. Crestline, Ohio, U. SS. A. 


WEEK'S __ 
Vest Pocket Webster's 
mn Pronouncing Dictionary 


WEEKS and Complete Manual of Par- 
st Pata liamentary Practice. 
Containing also French, 
Latin, Italian, and Spanish 
Words and Phrases, Rules for 
Spelling, Interest Laws and 
Statutes of Limitation, Rules 
for Punctuation, Forms, &c., 
&c., &c. Full Leather, Gilt, 
Indexed, 25c. Agents wanted. 


E, A. WEEKS & 00., Publishers, 
tf CHICAGO. 


$11.15 15 wsrasie for 7. 75c. 
Gems of Vocal Music, 


A FOLIO OF THIRTY-ONE SONGS. 


each one of which is new, copyrighted, and to 
be obtained only 1n this collection, It is wop- 
derfully cheap, embracing, as it does, so great 
au amount of splendid music, both sacre and 
secular, 

No better collection of Songs can be obtain- 
ed for use in School entertainments. the Home, 
the Church, or for concert purposes, 108 pages, 
full Sheet Music size, bound in paper covers. 
Price, 75c. By mail, post paid, 85c, 

Published by 
CHAS. H. GABRIEL, 
57 Washington Street. Chicago, III. 
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SCHOOL STATIONERY. 


EXAMINATION PAPER, LETTER 
HEADS, ETC. 


Some men are judged by the company they keep, others by the 
cut of their clothes, but the teacher is often judged by the kind of 
stationery he uses. We are prepared to furnish the very best let- 
ter heads, neatly printed and blocked, at the very lowest prices. 
Many school boards furnish this as regular school supplies, but if 
they do not, the teacher cannot afford to use inferior paper. 

Prices will vary according to amount of printing, but for average 
school, giving name of school, teacher, etc., we quote the following 


low prices: 


Envelopes. with neat return card printed— 
Per 500 Per 1000 


No. 6% White, size 644x314 INCh@S.......cccccsssoss sesssceeees $1 25 $1 75 
No. 6% Manilla, Size 644X3% incheS......ccccce soosescooesees 1 00 150 
Letter Heads, size 11x86 inches.........cece-0 Minadinasnaies 2 00 3 00 
Note Heads, Packet, size 946x6 inches........sc00seeee. see i 75 225 
Note Heads, Folio, size 84%x5% inches...... ...00 .. 160 2 00 


Examination papers, almost any heading you ove - 
sire, neatly printed. Paper of the very best. It is 
false economy to let the children write their examina- 
tion On poor paper. 
ey 


Popular size, 11x8% inches (not blocked),,..........0.6. 2 00 
For Third and Fourth Grade, size 9x6 inches ........ 1 735 225 


Have the name of your school and your name as teacher printed 
on the examination paper, and the pupils will take pride in doing 
neat work and the patrons will take pleasure in examining the work. 
Itpays. Try it. 

PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
ST. LOUIS, 


| Wonderful Piece of Apparatus. 


When not in use, is a neat portfolio, 


’ 
genes S 18x30 inches in size, in which the 
BNATOMICAL pages are protected from dust and 


improper handling. When opened, 

STUDY. : 12 1 2 itdisplays a series of beautiful and 

accurate drawings or maps, that 

show the parts of the human skeleton, the vital organs, the circula- 

tory and nervous systems, etc. Among the rest is a series of 

plates, sketched from actual subjects of POST MORTEM examina- 

tions, showing the effects of alcoholic stimulants on the human 
system. 

This wonderful piece of apparatus has been highly commended 
by several State Superintendents, by the late George Howland, of 
Chicago, and a host of others. Price, only $35.00. 

: re 7 ‘ The First 
Se ee ae ie $20 00 Order gets it. 
PERRIN & SMITH, PuBLisHERs, 
ST. LOUIS 





The Texas Teachers’ Bureau 


HAS HAD 
EIGHT YEARS EXPERIENCE. 


It is the oldest Teachers’ Agency in the State 
For full particulars send two-cent stamp to 
SUPT. P. V. PENNYBACKER, 
Palestine, Texas, U.S. A. 


HAHNEMANN 
MEDICAL GOLLEGE and HOSPITAL, 
OF CHICAGO, ILL, 

The thirty-eighth annual course of lectures 
in this institution will commence September 
l4th, 1897. New college oe elevators, 
restaurant, reading rooms and laboratories. 
Everything modern. Experienced teachers, 
Equality in sex. For Lecture Card and An- 
nouncement address J. R. COBB, M.D., 2811 
Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago. 


Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 


SPENCERIAN 








5 BCHOOL School 





Samples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 


name of the school is given, 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, - 


College 


New York, N. Y. 





THE ODELL 
TYPE WRITER. 


$2 WRITER with 78 characters; 


warianted to do as good work as any machine 
made. 

It combines simplicity with durability. speed 
and ease of operation. Wears longer without 
cost of repairs than any other machine. Hasno 
ink ribbon to bother the operator. It is neat, 
substantial, nickel-plated, perfect, and adapted 
to all kinds of type writing. Likea printing 
press, in produces sharp, clean, legible manu- 
scripts. Two or ten copies can be made at one 
writing. Any intelligent person can become an 
operator in two days. 

Reliable Agents and Salesmen Wanted. 

For Pamphlet giving Endorsement, etc., ad- 
dress 


Ope. TrePe Writer Co,, 
358-364 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BEAUTIFUL GIFT.& 
A PRETTY : 


SURPRISE. 


Our beautifully illustrated ano 
charmingly tound edition of Longfel- 
low’s ‘‘Evangeline’’ has proved a 
pretty surprise for booklovers, an 
has had an immense sale. Now we 
have a new edition printed in large 
type with more and finer illustrations 
printed on fine and heavy paper, gilt 
top, remarkably handsome cloth bind- 
ing. No illustrated edition was pre- 
viously published at less than $1.50 
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This pretty edition we sell at 40 cents, postpaid, 


It has 30 full page and 3! half page 
Engravings. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 


Second and Vine Streets, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. § 


b 


Gr Xs 
eh Ww. Z 


We guarntee to save from 10 per CE&EC $ 
cent. to 25 percent. if you will write be ty, ; 
for prices on your needs. an i 
Good AGENTS WANTED. =525 


TEACHERS AID ASSOCIATION, eb 
es 148 W. Madison St., Se=gs 
Rie CHICAGO. 2233 - 
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The author is best known to the educational public by his re- 





markable story, ‘‘The Evolution of Dodd.’’ ‘‘Walks and Talks’? | 
will meet the fullest expectations of all who have read ‘‘Dodd.’’ | 
The author Walks into schools and many educational gatherings, | 
and then taking what he saw as a text, he Talks to sow about it. . 
It contains ¢hirty-one talks, most of themto you. Hesays: ‘‘You & 
see it is only that which is written or said as strikes you espe- &s 
cially and leads you to action that is worth writing or saying at | “4 


all.’’ ‘‘It is chock full and brimming over with the best kind of | MADE OF STANDARD BUNTING--RIGHT UP TO DATE. Y 
sense.’’ ‘‘It is a book of books for all interested in the education 45 STARS. 8 
of children.’’ ‘‘I have just finished reading ‘Walks and Talks’ oe = 
for the second time, with increased pleasure and profit.’’ These 


van 
Length of Width of Net Price at Price “i 
are some of the sayings about it. The one chapter on ‘‘rats’’ Flag. Flag. Office. Postpaid. OM 
is alone worth the price asked for it. = = ; y inating nie . 
pain: < See ener ets. penipe, -  B0c. 6 feet. 3 feet. $2 65 $275 @& 
( Cloth, postpaid, - - - 65c. 4g 4s | ~ > Se 
| 4 3 15 3 30 ie 
e | 6 | od 3 85 
Every Teacher in the Land Ought to Read = $ : és | 4 = < 25 we 
| | » 2 7A 
WALKS AND TALKS. 12 « | <4 | = 00 7 30 & 

. | Pa | 8 50 8 85 ge 

PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers,) 35 6 | jy« | 965 9 


Second and Vine Streets, = 
ST. LOUIS. MO SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
L we ° : PERRIN & SMITH, St. Louis. 
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VOL. XXX 


PE RRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 


J G RE NOL DS, EDITOR AND MANAGER, 


Terms, per year, in advance $1.00 
Single Copy..... 10 





Prepare early for the first day of school, many 
things crowd upon the teacher in the last few 
days of the vacation so that his andes for 
the opening day is sometimes sadly neglected. 
If the school is a new one it is very important 
that you visit the school building, see that it is 
in order and get acquainted with the surround- 
ings. 


A teacher at a recent ae voiced the senti- 
ments of many of his fellows when after listening 
to a pedagogical address he = said: “Tam 
thoroughly tired of this everlasting talk on peda- 
gogy. For the past four years we have had 
Pedagogical Pie in the morning, Pedagogical 
Pudding after recess, Pedagogical Psyvchoilcg 
the first thing after dinner, Pedagogical Pebbles 
between times and plain Pedagogy th 
at night.” 


e last thing 
He certainly has our sympathies. 
Will the clese of the vacation season find you 
rested, refreshed and recuperated in both body 
and mind. Will you know more of child nature, 
mentally, morally and physically? 
gained in your knowledge of nature—espc¢cially 
birds, bees and blossoms? 


Have you 


Are you professionally 
stronger from having come in contact with other 
teachers? If so, then your vacation will not have 
been in vain and you can return to the school 
room feeling that yours is indeed a noble work. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., AUGUST 9, 1897. 


The school savings bank which is being adopt- 
ed in many paces, serves as a powerful link be- 


tween the home and the schocl. It brings parents 


more in commun on a Scasane and thus se- 


cures that co-cperation between them by which 
alone the highest welfare of the children and 
the noblest end of education are alike attained. 
As fathers and mothers bear a common responsi- 
buity with all the world for the souls intrust.d 
to their ke pirg, they ought not to fail to make 
he mos: of th: ir a ‘vantege for the benefit of 

great majority of children 
community |} now nothing of handling 
money except to spend it for the sake 


future generations. A 
in ever. 
of gratify- 
ing the caprice of the moment. Improvidenc : 
is one of the greatest evils of the present day, and 
hence whatever tends to the habit of earning and 


saving money will be of incalculable benefit. It 


is generally admitted that the money accumulat- 
ed through industry and self-denial is of much 
more account to a -erson than th 


tained. 


ea ily ob- 
If this is true of the adul’, it is surely the 
case with the child. The system will give 


pupil a conception of 


to the 
his own importance and 
capacit es, and make him a party to his own im- 
provement in this as in other lines of education. 
It will inspire and develop habits of thrift and 
frugality, which contribute so largely to a suc- 
cessful life. 


“No subjects are better suited than botany, 
zoology, and mineralogy to gratify the eager 
curiosity of the growing mind; io satisfy its crav- 
ings after — knowledge; to keep alive the 
activity of the perceptive powers; to illustrate the 
beauty and valve of method, and to lead to the 
formation cf methodical habits of thought.”—F. 
H. P. Barnard. 
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CHARACTER BUILDING AND NATURE 
STUDY. 


“The essence of character building lies in ac- 
tion. The chief value of nature study in charac- 
ter building is that, like life itself, it deals with 
realities. ‘The experience of living is of itself a 
form of nature study. One must in life make his 
own observations, frame his own inductions and 
apply them to action as he gocs along. The 
habit of finding out the best thing to do next, 
and then doing it, is the basis of character. A 
strong character is built up by doing, not by 
imitation, nor by feeling, nor by suggestion, 
Nature study, if it be genuine, is essentially do- 
ing. This is the basis of its effectivencss as a 
moral agent. To deal with truth i 
if we are to know truth when we sce it 


necessary 
in action. 
‘To know truth precedes all sound morality. 

“The rocks and shells the frogs and lilies al 
ways tell the absolute truth. Association with 
these, under right direction, will build up a habit 
of truthfulness, which the lying story of the 
cherry tree is powerless to affect. 

“Irom the intimate affinity with the problems 
of life, the problems of nature study derived a 


large part of their value. 


life deals with 
realities, the visible agents of the overmastering 
fates, it is well that our children should study the 
real, rather than the conventional. Let them 
come in contact with the inevitable instead of the 
‘make-up,’ with laws and forces which can be 


Because 


traced in objects and forms actually before them, 
rather than with those which seem arbitrary or 
which remain inscrutable. To use concrete il 
lustrations:—There is a greater moral value in 
the study of magnets than in the distinction be- 
tween shall and will; in the study of birds or 
rocks than in that of diacritical marks or post 
age stamps; in the development of a frog than in 
the longer or the shorter catechism; in the study 
of things than in the study of abstractions * * * 
There is the greatest moral value, as well as in- 
tellectual value, in the independence that comes 
from knowing, and knowing that one knows and 
why he knows. This gives spinal column to 
character, which is not found in the flabby good- 
ness of imitation or the historic virtue of sug- 
gest’‘on. Knowing what is right, and why it is 
right, before doing it is the basis of greatness cf 
character. * * * 


“The moral character is based on knowing the 
best, choosing the best and doing the best. It 
cannot be bint upon imitation. Ly imitation, 
suggestion, and conventionality the masses are 
formed and controlled. To build up a man is a 
nobler process, demanding materials and meth 
ods of a higher order. The growth of Than is 
the assertion of individuality. Only robust men 
can make history. Others may adorn it, dis- 
figure it, or vulgarize it. (extract from article by 
David Star Jordan. 


Every institute ought to devote part of the 
time to the study of some of the masterpieces of 
literature. This is work in which all will be in- 
terested. Take as an example Tennyson’s Enoch 
Arden, complete copies with full notes may be 
obtained for about 12 cents each. The teachers 
will see new truths in almost every line of this 
grand poem and will become so full of the sub- 
ject that they will not be satisfied until they have 
taught the same thing to their own classes. Thus 
the good influence goes on ever widening. 


“lor many years it has been one of my con- 
stant regrets that no schoo'waster of mine had 
a knowledge of natural history, so far, at least, 
as to have taught me the crasses that grow by 
the wayside, and the litt'e winged and wingless 
1eighbor thit constantly mect me with a saluta- 
tion which I cannot answer as things are. Why 
didn’t somebody teach me the constellations, too 
and make me at ‘home in tle starry heavens 
which are always overhead, and which I don't 
half know to this day.”—Thomas Carlyle. 


“Leain to make a right use of your eyes; the 
commonest thing are worth looking at,—even 
stones and weeds and the most familiar animals. 
The difficult art of thinking, of comparing, of 
discriminating, can be more readily acquired by 
exanining naturz] objects ‘or cu se'v s than in 


a y other way.”—Huch Miller. 


“T am indebted to curiosity for wha‘ever pro- 
gress I have mace in science. There are com- 
mon experiments which I perform now with as 
mvtch glee at the result as when I was a boy.”— 


Michael Faraday. 
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THE ATTENDANCE RECORD AND THE 
HIGH SCHOOL GIRL. 


In their intense desi e for th: cducatior of 
their sisters, women are stubbornly refusing to 
see certain truth; that are glaring in their v ry 
faccs. ‘They are very loath to ad nit in cven th: 
slightest degree that the educa io1al syst m on 
which the girls wee graf.ed needs any change 
from that which was considered best for the 
boys. In acknowledging that the girls need 
something in many respects different they fear 
they may admit that she needs something in- 
ferior; but to be different does not necessitate 
either higher or lower degree. 

When women teachers will recognize the fact 
that ‘he health of women has steadily degenerat- 
ed since they began to he liberally educated, they 
may perceive the necessity of some changes in 
her system of education. 

That the school-bred girl can not develop into 
the same wholesome mother that tlhe girl that 
lives a freer and more unrestrained life can, is 
being sadly demonstrated every year, 

The schools of higher education or women 
recognize this fact, and are doing wonderful 
things for the girls who come within their doors. 
The co--educational college is quite as bad as cur 
high schoo's in its utter disregard of the needs 
of young women. The high grade schools for 
girls testify to the utter lack of physical stamina 
that they find in the high school graduates that 
they annually receive. They must begin at the 
very foundation in order to build up any bodily 
endurance, and often it is too late; for the girl 
can never rebound to her rightful strength. Why 
we are turning such girls out of our high schools 
is a very complex question, but there is one point 
that lies so entirely within the power of the 
teacher, and is of such vital importance to every 
girl, that it alone is dealt with here. 

Every woman knows that the age of the high 
school girl, that is, between fouricen and eighteen 
years, is the most critical time of her whole life, 
and that proper care and treatment during this 


period are absolutely necessary to her healthy 
development; yet how many teachers are there 
who are willing to sacrifice their beloved attend- 
ance roll to the extent of making it easy for the 
girl to lose an occasional day of school . 

The girl is trained from the primary grade up 
to have an almost sacred regard for the maintai- 
nance of a high standard attendance roll. The 
fear of what she may lose in ‘her studies is never 
half so great as her class pride in keeping her 
grade up. A cold day or a rainy one, which it 
would be worth more to her to spend quietly by 
the fire-side than all the attendance rolls that 
were ever lovingly compiled, or vauntingly pub- 
lished could ever be, is fearlessly encountered. 

The mother, to be sure, ought to be supreme 
in such matters, and her opinion should rule the 
girl. But the kindergarten idea of suggesting 
and allowing the girl to decide for herself is fol- 
lowed so largely in our American homes, that 
mothers generally do not insist on obedience to 
their wills on the part of girls of high school age. 

The ambitious, enterprising school girl can 
not realize the necessity, and the conditions in 
the school room are purposely made such that 
absence shal! be very detrimenal to her work. 

The teachers in our public schools have taken 
upon themselves the responsibility of righting 
every wrong from which the children suffer, until 
we expect them, as soon as they realize the neces- 
sity for a change, to exert themselves for its ac- 
complishment. 

They must consider these things in regard to 
the high school girl; yet they invariably answer, 
when the subject is presented, “How can we? 
If we are going to have any principle at all in our 
school management, all must conform.” 

The girl is greater than any principle in the 
whole school economy, and while this is only one 
of the many things she needs, it is the simplest 
to give her, and lies entirely in the teacher’s 
power. The need of it is not apparent at present, 
and it is only in after years that these girls will 
realize what was neglected in their youth. The 
mothers of to-day look back and date many of 
their ills to those critical school days. 

It is the teacher’s part to find a way of accom- 
plishing this for the girls, and if they could ap- 
preciate how vital it is to the girls’ welfare, they 
would certainly devote their patience and in- 
genuity to its accomplishment. 
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The high school teachers are very conscien- 
tious in their work. No matter how difficult the 
task, if they once conceive it to be their duty, 
they bend their energies to it. It is to be hoped 
that they will wake up to the importance of some 
of the changes necessary in the high school giri’s 
education. 


SELF RELIANCE 


BY L, C. MCLEOD, 


To every one there comes a time when he 
must make a supreme choice. The subject in- 
volved is one of the we ghtie=t that the huran 
mind has to act upon. 
follow the conclusions of his own reason and 
judgment or those of another’s. He n ay choose 
for himself, and choose wrongly. Ano-her might 
do better or worse for him. To find others wil- 
ling to undertake the task cf directing him is aa 
easy matter. In fact there are some who would 
assume that function, and even take ) offense 
should their services be dismissed 

Stepping into the arena of p /itical 
finds a number of parties clamoring for his sup- 
port. While feigning to ask him what he wants, 
in truth, they set about telling him what he ought 
to think ard do as regavds them Parties jostle 
each other around him to secure his 
and suffrage, and then, so far as 
sphere is concerned the 


It is whether one is to 


life o-e 


influerce 
political 
right to dictate his 
course of action. In the religious world he is not 
only asked and expected to accept cree 
have been formulated for hundreds of 
to submit his conduct to the surveillance 


ds which 

ars but 
fothers. 
And should he decl’ne to do either or both, an- 
athemas bitter as the human mind can conceive 
are hurled at him. Society insists on saying 
wrat le is io wear, and would even 
cut of his coat. He picks up a book; 
wants to mould his sentiments. Go where you 
may some organization either named or un- 
named, claims to be your master and dema-ds 
your submission. Nor co they long debate; but, 
unless you stoutly resist, they proceed at once 
to affix the’r brand. 

By civil laws the question of the rights cf t'e 
individual is settled. The common welfare <us- 
tains society in such of her demands as ave rea 


lictate the 
its aw hor 


sonable. United effort is essent.al to the rcaliza- 
tin of any great enterprise, hence there i, a 
proper field for the work of both political and re- 
ligious bodies. By complying with certain re- 
quirem nts of the g.vernment, cne may poss.ss 
a iract of land and profit by the harvests that 
grow upon it. By conforming to certain regula- 
tions of conduct, he has a |. gal right to the svm- 
pathy a:d fellowsh'p of the mn embers of a giv.n 
organizaticn. And not only is man’s way thus 
hemmed in and blocked by others but his circum- 
stanees and even his consttiution itself deny him 
absolute freedom. What can a hunger-driven 
man attend to but his own pangs? How can the 
weakly constituted face the hardships of life as 
bravely as he would like? 

But 'there is a sphere in which neither human 
law nor custom can dictate. As much of the 
stars, the flowers, the trees, the unshine, the 
insec’s’ 
chorus as each can appreciate belongs to him. 
The pleasure of pure desires, nob!e thoughts, an | 
brave purposes are ‘or all whose hearts are t:ue. 
Shall we ask some one e’se if they are pretty or 
sweet? Never. In this realm one may see as he 
is, as he wants to, and hear wKat pleases him. All 
the beauty cne can see in the dewdrop is his. As 
much of the music around h‘m as he loves is his 
own. The odors of orchards and meadows be- 
long to all who can enjoy them. 


thunder’s peal, the birds’ songs, the 


Out o° nature’s treasures each may choose for 
himself. To sone eyes the buttercup may be 
cnly a weed but to mine it is a sourc 


of de:p 
pleasure. 


The sweet odor of the lilacs blossom 


may be nothing to vou, but it thrills me 

There is a domain cf facts and another of 
opinions. Distinguish between them. Where 
Op'ni-n is opposed to fact, the opinion is noth- 
ing. Then, too, there is individual knowledge. 
Many co not seem to know anything for them- 
selves. They must know what some cone else 
thinks on a given sihject. then thev accent his 
What are a man’s mental powers for 
if not to be used and trusted by him. “Wait until 
the crowd has expressed its opinion and that is 
mine” seems childish but too o‘ten expresses ‘the 
general sentiment. One who is brave enouch iu 
sav that he does not li':e classic music may s‘ill 
belong to himself. 


Opixion. 


In the customs that surround us there is some- 
wat of truth and beauty. Mixed with the true 
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and good are a lot of errors which also claim re- 
spect. And if one using his mind for what it was 
given to seek truth and righteousness, ventures 
to draw the line between the essential and the 
appendages, straightway a great uproar is raised 
and the charge made that he is overturning the 
foundations of the social structure. 


Of course, the leaders could manage you more 
easi y if you would keep within the bounds th y 
please to set. Let them be the pioneers and you 
can enjoy the fruits of their conquests. Shall one 
go through life pressed down by a buraen of 
errors because it suis some one elses’ ease for 
him to do so? Suppose a clamor is raised and 
that starts a panic, shall those who know better 
al ow their minds to wither and waste in disuse? 
Let him who aspires to leadership prove his 
fitness by keeping at the head of truthbearing 
humanity or else fall back to Lis proper place. 
A custom that rests on no better bottom than the 
authority or command of a capricious individual 
weud better take its place among the ivy-cov- 
ered ruins. Even if sages have for centuries 
approved it, when in the light of pla‘n, clear facts 
it is found to be baseless, let it go down. Mankind 
will be all the richer for its disappearance. When 
custom or tradition comes along demanding the 
respect and support of intelligent people, let us 
look it squarely in the face and ask by what au- 
thority. Shall we own that the false and the true 
have been so interwoven that we can not separate 
them? Never. Truth is the only master worthy 
of man’s homage. The things which are eternal 
are the proper supports of an active mind. Rest- 
ing on these, it has peace, without them all is dis- 
cord. Though the furies rage, give me a sure 
unshaken foundation to stand upon. 

Character is earth’s best treasure, and that 
which would lead it astray or make it untrue to 
itself, is not sacred to me. 


In the mist-enveloped ages of the past, ques- 
tions arose concerning some of the subjects of 
knowledge. One with a reputation for knowledge 
or it may be only a wise look, glanced at the sub- 
ject and expressed an opinion. This has been 
caught up and spread by the multitude. Lapse of 
time has increased its worth and at length it has 
been accorded a place among the things about 
which you must ask no questions. It has not 
been subjected to such an indignity for centuries. 
Well, what if it has not, a thorough airing would 


do it good. Men of to-day ought to know more 
than those of olden times. Poorly does it become 
one to honor what is not true, let its source be 
who or what it may. Let your facts be facts and 
they can take care of themselves. 


The mental development of an upright person 
may not be able to stop just where that of oth- 
er’s did but must press down to bed-rock. If the 
man of former ages gave us the best he could let 
truly thank him; but if in the light of to-day we 
know that he was wrong, let us be brave enough 
to throw off the encircling shell. We build not 
on the follies of the past but on her wisdom. And 
the truths we discover are for all the future ‘oo. 
If the mind is moving along the I'ne of eternal 
law it must be working rightly. To conform to 
that which is stable rather than that which is fleet- 
ing, and ‘to respect that which is for all time rath- 
er than that which reigns to-day only, becomes 
a brave, true mind. The course of human ad- 
vancement is not circular but spiral and up- 
reaching. And progress is made because once in 
a while a person is born who has enough depth 
of insight to distinguish between ‘the social and 
mental customs which serve as scaffolds and the 
unchanging laws which lie at the center of all 
genuine growth. It may be that all the labor and 
thought of the past were needed to furnish him 
his data. But once graspine the central point he 
enlarges the domain of knowledge beyond its for- 
mer bounds. So long as man advances along the 
line of law and presents truth as this discovery 
his action is surely righteous. Let him speak out 
the facts though every utterance overthrow; a 
millicn idols and sets the multitude to reaching 
out for new supports. With indolence and ease 
come death: but a people searching for the light 
are sure to find somewhat of that they seek. 


Man has not reached his full growth until he 
has rounded out the sphere of ‘his being. Until 
you have realized that development do not ask 
another to stop where you do. So much of cus- 
tom as is good, so much of opinion as is true, so 
much of restraint as is wholesome are gladly ac- 
cepted by him who wisely trusts ‘himself. But 
when his work is done the main line of progress 
is advanced and a future bright with promise yet 
lies bevond his limits. “How do you know you 
are right?” asks the timid one. The reply is:We 
know in the same way your leader did. Without 
questioning his statements you dared to accept 
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them why should you challenge another’s more? 

Use your own senses and parts. Put your data 
and conclusions to the most rigid tests, try them 
by the experience of the past and the knowledge 
of the present. If they tremble before any fact, 
let them go down. If after every test they stand 
out firm and strong trust the results and go for- 
ward. To be brave enough to face all facts, to be 
true enough to live up to the best we know, to do 
better to-morrow because of to-day’s experience, 
and to increase in strength, knowledge and right- 
eousness are some of the aims and results of self- 
reliance. 


HERO’S FOUNTAIN 


BY F, H, BAILEY, BOSTON 


From my “Inductive Elementary Physical Sci- 
ence,’ recently published by D. C. Heath & Co., 
we select three forms of Hero’s fountain. The 
first and second are easily constructed with pieces 
found in the pupil’s sets of apparatus furnished 
with the book. They can be mad-, however, 
with very little labor. The second is the most 
interesting and the easiest to construct, requiring 
no boring of holes in glass. In use it admits of 
variations and employs the syplon principal as 
well as Hero’s. Three wide-mouthed bottles, 
three two-holed corks or rubber stoppers, two 
yards of rubber tubing, and six short glass tubes 
are all that is needed for its construction. 

In a later article we propose giving directions 
for cutting, bending, jetting, and funneling glass 
tubing; also for cutting glass bottles and for 
making circular holes in bottles by the aid of a 
file only. These processes will be illustrated by 
means of cuts taken from the same book as those 
contained in this article. 

Aux, 22. Ais this experiment requires parts of 
apparatus from two sets, and assistance in start- 
ing it, two pupils had better work together. One 
should hold the funnel and bottle full of water 
as illustrated, the other pour water into the fun- 
nel to start it. 


Inference. 

Aux. 23. Arrange three apparatuses as illus- 
trated, and blow through the open bent tube to 
start it. Vary the height of the fountain piece 
and notice the effect upon the fountain. Try 























Aux 24. 


the same with the “fountain head,” the bottle in 
which you blew. 

Inference. Explain each step of the experi- 
ment, and be sure to tell what variations affect 
the height to whuch water rises, and what varia- 
tions affect the length of stream after the water 
leaves the jet-tube. 

Aux. 24. This is a very striking and easily 
made form of Hero’s fountain, in which a jet of 
water rises higher than its source. The upper 
part is the top of a large bottle; the central piece 
is the longer part of a lamp chimney, like the one 
used in Aux. I; the lower part is the apparatus. 
The lamp chimney is easily cut at the narrow 
place by the aid of a triangular file and the gas 
glass-cutter. All the glass tubes are open at both 
ends, c being a jet-tube passing through the 
upper stopper, and nearly reaching the lower. 
Two corks—or, better, rubber stoppers—may 
be used where one is illustrated, if the same one 
does not fit both glass pieces tightly enough. 
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For the bottom piece a large, ‘heavy bottle is 


preferable to the apparatus. This apparatus may 
be made with one piece less 0° glass, by using 
the long meck and a part of the body of a wine 
bottle, together with two rubber s‘oppers, t' us 
dis;ensing with the lamp chimney; made in this 
manner, however, it is a short-lived fountain, 
the reservoir being very small. Of course, if 
well made, this apparatus never neecs taking 
apart; for, by inverting it, the reservoir is filled 
and the surplus of water in the bottle is discharg- 
ed through the jet-tube. If the tubes do not 
discharge freely, a little careful shaking «f h: 
apparatus will make them do so. To start che 
fountain pour a little water ‘nto the dish at the 
top. 

Inference. Explain every step bcth of the 
working of the fountain and the prccess cf re- 
filling the reservoir. 


put forth by these teachers there is a will, a,de- 
termination to be more proficient in a general 
way the coming year than the one previous. Ad- 
vancement is their motto. 

I was at one time so troubled with perspiring 
hands as to make hct weather practice almost 
impossible, and have heard the same complaint 
from others. In the majority of cases I’ve found 
it as with myself the result of a cramped move- 
ment, no longer troublesome when a free move- 
ment and confidence were acquired. It-is very 
much the same as nervousness one cxperiences 
when doing something for the first time on 
which m ch depend. Neither. movemen: ror 
control has been mas’‘ered. 

No. 41. The last style of capitals is explained 
in all of these copies, being, I think, the most pre- 
ferable for business purposes; however, a variety 
of forms are given that all may find a style sui‘ed 
to their fancy. 


No. 41, 





No. 42. 





LESSONS IN BUSINESS WRITING. 





BY F. W, TAMBLYN, KANSAS CITY, MO, 





This time of year is not the most favorable 
for the practice of writing. The excess've heat 
tends to so kill ambition that improvement of any 
kind is almost out of the question. Thos> who 
even read this lesson over and give it a little 
careful thought are probably doing as much as 
can be well expected. However, often w  fi1l 


teachers who make the vacation mo ths a source 
cf much value in the way of advarc ment in 
their most deficient subjects. 


Behind the efforts 


a 


nf hon TEL 


No. 46. 


LY patty 


No. 47. 


Wat ed 


No. 48. 


‘The capital S depends largely upon the slant of 
the first up stroke, like loop letters. Make it 
well curved and void too much slant. Small s 
extends 1-4 space higher than the other small 
letters in the word. This 1-4 space is retraced by 
the down stroke which makes the letter sharp 
at tcp. Join the two lines at bottom. 

No. 43. Bring the stem of the U well to 
the right of the initatory loop so far that a 
good space is left between them. The turns at 
bottom are oval and the last part is but 2-3 the 
height of the first. 

No. 44. This letter is made the same as U 
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above, except not quite so wide. Both the down 
and up strokes are compound curves. Small 
v is the same shape as the capital except the 
finish. 

No. 45. W, like all other letters beginning 
with the loop stem, must have the stem well to 
the right of the loop. It is made wihout raising 
the pen from the paper. The turns at bottom are 
both sharp and slightly retraced. The last 
stroke or finish is but 2-3 the height of the other 
parts of the letter. Small w begins with right 
curve, making the top turns sharp and the bot- 
tom turns oval. 

No. 46. The stem of this letter is exactly the 
same as of U. V. and W, preceding. Avoid any 
angular turns in the last stroke. If it fails to 
touch the stem as in copy, cross them with a 
straight line. It is better to have them touch as 
in the first of the three styles. 

No. 47. Capital Y is just the same as U ex- 
cept the loop below the base line. Same height, 
width, curves, etc. The loop extends two spaces 
below the base line. 

No. 48 The stem is the same as capital X, 
and to complete the letter make the loop below 
the base line as in Y or the small lower loops. 

This lesson closes the series in this Journal, 
but I trust those who have been working from 
the lessons and done so well will continue the 
good work until they have acquired a hand- 
writing that proves a recommendation of value 
to them in any community. 


“Habit is a cable. We weave a thread each day 
and it becomes so strong we cannot break it.”— 
Horace Mann. 

“It is a good divine that follows his own instruc- 
tion; I can easier teach twenty what were good to be 
done than to be one of the twenty to follow mine 
own teaching.—Shakespeare. 

“Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
’T is only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 
~Tennyson. 

“Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much. 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.”—Cow- 
per. 

“Our main duty undoubtedly is not to see what 
lies dimly at a distance, but what lies clearly before 
us.”—Carlyle. 

“Be not simply good; be good for something.”— 
Thorou. 

“The greatest of faults is to be conscious of none.” 
—Carlyle. 
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NEW METHODS IN EDUCATION, | 





BY HERBERT MYRICK, 





HE old system of ed- 
ucating children 
teaches by rote. The 
child is taught the 
printed, written and 
spoken word — the 
symbol instead of the 
thing itself, The les- 
sons of nature are 
translated into lan- 
guage, and the child 
learns the words but 
miss.s the truth na- 
ture would teach. To 
thus commit to mem- 
a i ory the letters, words, 
and later the rules of 
grammar or language, 
is a disagreeable task to most children. It 
does not draw out their own ideas, it does not 
cause the young mind to seek out facts for it- 
self, it does not cultivate the wonderful quali- 
ty of comprehension, Hence the boy or girl 
from the district or graded school is too often 
unable to use either hand or mind to any bet- 
ter purpose than one who has_not received so 
much of this education, 





Babe of 4 years drawing circles 
with both hands. 


Th: kindergarten and the manual training 
sclool are partial efforts at remedying this de- 
fect in the educational system. The former i: a 
most useful help in developing the infantile mind 
a: d hand, when p:operly conducted. The latter 
has been carried through fifteen years cf evolu- 
tion until the industrial are education of to-day is 
far superior to the sloyd and the various work- 
shop p actices tha‘ are still followed in many 
cities. The highest perfection in the new ed- 
ucation has been attained in the public and priv- 
ate schools of Philadelphia under the direction 
of Prof. J. Liberty Tadd, one of the pioneers in 
this line. A born artist and an educator by in- 
stinct, he has marked out the new or natural 
system that is revolutionizing educational work. 

Professor Tadd’s fundamental principle is to 
develop the young mird by teaching it to first 
grasp the idea itself rather than the symbol of the 
idea; then to understand tie thin: which repre- 
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Copyright 1897. Orange Judd Company. 
Fig. 2. Exercises for Both Hands. 


This picture shows little children doing different ex:rcises on a large scale to learn curves: 
facility, grace, harmony, accuracy of motion, etc. 














Orange Judd Company. 


Copyright 1897. 
Fig, 3. Original Designs by More Advanced Students. 
The children (12 and 14 years old), were given six minutes to draw with both hands simulta- 


neously a esignt at should be original and unlike anything they had drawn before. Of course the 
forms have been used b-fore, but not in this arrangement. 
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sents the idea, then to app'y boh ia cveryday 
life by act’ons that are both righteous and u e- 


ful. For instance, the idea of beauty is imparted. 


not by a pvinted or spoken lesson descriptive of 
the subject, but by beautiful flowers, plants, buds, 
stones, shells, animals, insects, etc., which Moth- 
er Nature affords in infin te variety. The child 
quickly learns to recognize the beautiful in any 
object, and as its development goes on, the hand 
and cye are trained to unconsciously «b_y the 
mind’s desire for the beautiful in whatever the 
child may do. This mears endowing the young 
mind wich a node of expressing its t 10. ghts 
freely, encouraging its powers of originality, in- 
stead of stifling those powers by binding the 
mi d to book lessons alone. Looks not being 
the primary sou-ces of info mation but simply 
incid: ntal and a:tificial ails, the vitality cf the 
child is not consumed by the abuse : f prin and 
verbal memorizing. But this can only be done 
by so training the hands and eye that these 
organs shall without apparent effort express the 
mind’s ‘d:a in whatever way is most effective— 
by a drawing, a dcsign, a model in clay or wood, 
or by the written or spoken word 

One of the frst steps, therefore, is to train 
children to use both hands with equal facility, 
which also develops both sides of the brain in- 
stead cf ome only, as is the case where but one 
hand is mainly employed. Some of the black 
board exercises for tra'n'ng little children ‘o 
be a: bid xtrous (‘wo landed) are show: in the 
accompanying figures. 

It is marvelous what the little ones accomplis 1 
in only a few weeks by this kind of work. I 
becomes a sort of second na:ure with the childrea 
so that they automatically use both hands, to- 
gether or :eparately, with an unconscious ease 
and grace that always ocmmands admiration. 
The infinite variety of forms or exercises by 
which both hands are thus trained to do he 
biddi g of mind a:d eye are adapted to the 
youngest ages and the dullest intellect. Our in- 
itial figure (engraved directly from a photograph 
from life) shows a baby hardly out of long dress- 
es making the two circles with both hands quite 
as well as many older ones or adults can do it a 
first. Children five to seven years old are shown 
in Fig. 2 doirg other exercises. Care must be 
taken no to a'low verv young children to do 
minvte work (ore of the errors «f the knd r- 


gartin); it must be large and bold work only, 
until the finger muscles are strong!y deve'op:d, 
about the age of scven or eight. Nervousness js 
developed if children are made to do exact fire 
work with fingers before this period. 

Tadd lays the greatest stress unon this faciltiy 
of hand in early youth, coupled with grace, pro- 
portion, fitness and beauty of action. Original- 
ity of thought into effect are constantly encour- 
aged and the child 1s led to think and <:et fr 
i:self. This develops thought structure in te 
mind. It enables children to build their own 
i‘eas and this ma'es character. Tivy learn ‘o 
use their powers of perception and ji gment, 
Industry or application to work or play becomes 
natural. 

So the child is not taught to imitate copy-book 
lines, curves or pictures, but makes its own crea- 
tons from nature on the blackboard or paper. 
This leads to designing, and the variety of forms 
end ther artistic proport’o s that the children 
expr.ss are almost as infinite as nature itself. 
lizure 3 affords an instance of this, the designs 
lee shown being drizwn in a few minutes, yet 
bing original—quite different from a y ketch 
or design the child has previously mad». 

The practical mind will at once grasp wha: it 
means to a yoting man or woman to be ible to 
use both hands with equal readiness, to be able 
to cause those hands to work with an accuracy 
‘ht shall satisfy a trained and artistic eye, to be 
ab'e to apply orginal tv from one’s own mind 
to whatever one’s work or p'ay ot vocation may 
be! Does it not portend a vast improvement in 
all the ‘ndustrial arts, with a corresponding ele- 
vation of the race? 

Copyrighted 1897 and used by per. of the Crange 
Judd Co., N. Y. 


“Gold can buy nearly everything in this world 
except that which man wants most—happiness.”— 
Snyder. 

“Truth—the open, bold, honest truth—is always 
the safest for any one in any and all circumstances.” 

“O, it is excellent to have a giant’s strength, but 
it is tyrannous to use it like a giant.”—Shakespeare. 

“Obedience won is far better and easier than obe- 
dience compelled.”—Mowry. 

“There are more men ennobled by study than by 
nature.”—Cicero. 

“Self-conquest is the greatest of victories.” 

—Plato. 

“Give me liberty or give me death.” 

—Patrick Henry. 











Current Events. 


EDITED BY D. M. HARRIS, D D. 





Reforming Just before the extra-session of Con- 
The Currency. gress adjourned, President McKinley 
sent in a message recommending that a special com- 
mission be appointed to make recommendations in 
regard to what changes are necessary in our present 
banking and currency laws. This commission was 
to be composed of well informed citizens of different 
parties who would command the confidence of Con- 
gress ang) the country because of their special fit- 
ness for the work. ‘The House of Representatives 
promptly passed a bill authorizing the President to 
appoint such a commission but the Senate shelved 
the message or ignored it altogether. Partisans 
sneer at the message and try to make it appear that 
it was not meant to be sincere. But this is both 
unjust and ungenerous. Men of all shades of po- 
litical opinion have for years recognized the neces- 
sity of reforming our currency and banking laws. 
Our national banks have been assailed by Democrats 
and Populists for years and years and all sensible 
Republicans have confessed that our banking sys- 
tem was inelastic, inadequate and inefficient. Our 
nine varieties of currency are a puzzle to bankers 
themselves. No body but the advocates of fiat money 
was ever satisfied with our greenbacks and even the 
fiatist regards the manner of issuing our paper 
money as iniquitous. In short no body is satisfied 
with our monetary system but neither Democrats 
nor Republicans have the courage to deal with the 
question in an honest business-like manner. The 
politicians want to keep the question in polities. It 
is the best issue that they can find with which to 
muddle the public mind and make political capital. 
President McKinley in his inaugural address used 
the following words in commenting on the subject: 
“Our financial system needs some revision; our 
money is all good now, but its value must not furth- 
er be threatened. It should all be put upon an en- 
during basis, not subject to easy attack, nor its 
stability to doubt or dispute. The several forms of 
our paper money offer, in my judgment, a constant 
embarrassment to the Government, and imperil a 
safe balance in the treasury.” 

This is a patriotic and not a partisan view of the 
question. We believe that a monetary commission 
should have been appointed for the consideration 
of the difficulties. Such a commission might have 
in a measure shortened the time of maturing a wise 
and non-partisan measure. It is little short of po- 
litical madness to permit the question to go by de- 
fault simply because it does not at the moment give 
cause for alarm. A wise man in whose system a 
deadly disease is lurking does all in his power to 
find a remedy to check its insiduous ravages. 





A Sealing The government of Great Britain 
Conference. has agreed to refer the questions in 
dispute between the United States and Canada 
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touching the sealing controversy to a conference to 
be held in October. Secretary Sherman’s blunt and 
emphatie letter caused great indignation in the Eng- 
lish press for a while, but the Englishman always 
cools off after he blusters a while. He has to scold 
and lecture the world about bad manners, but he 
generally takes the sensible course when he sees no 
chance to win by bluffing. The Times contends 
that there never was a difficulty in the way except 
the discourteous note addressed by Secretary Sher- 
man to Lord Salisbury. But this is false. Russia 
and Japan both agreed promptly to the proposed 
conference and Britain alone refused to appoint 
delegates. It was only after Mr. Sherman informed 
the Salisbury ministry that the United States were 
not at all pleased with the dilatory tactics of the 
British government that Lord Salisbury condescend- 
ed to agree to the conference. The St. James Ga- 
zette is in a bad humor about the situation, It 
says: 

“The Americans will consider the conference an- 
other climb down for the British, and, not unnat- 
urally, Mr. Sherman’s dispatch will be regarded as 
the direct cause. The United States makes a quite 
unwarrantable demand. We ignore it. Then the 
American State Department sends a menacing and 
insulting dispatch. We promptly yield. It is the 
Venezuelan business and Cleveland’s message once 
again. And once again it will confirm the Amer- 
ican political mind in the conviction that John Bull 
always knuckles down when bulled and threatened. 
Our statesmen are preparing future disasters for 
both countries by carelessly encouraging this dan- 
gerous delusion.” 

It matters little whether this be a climb down or 
not, it is the only sensible way to settle the trouble. 
The whole trouble is with Canada. British states- 
men were trying to please Canada and they had to 
appear hostile to the United States to keep from of- 
fending their spoiled child. 


The Business The revival of business is no longer 

Outlook. a disputed question. Newspapers of 
all kinds admit that prospects are brighter. There 
is a more cheerful, hopeful tone everywhere. Last 
week the bank clearings for the entire country 
showed a gain of 28.4 per cent over the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. New York banks showed a 
gain of 40 per cent, Pittsburg banks 33 per cent and 
St. Louis banks 30 per cent. This is the best ex- 
hibit made in several years and there can be no 
doubt of the return of better times. The rapid ad- 
vance in the price of wheat alone has revived the 
spirits of all classes of farmers. The wheat crop is 
variously estimated at from 450,000,000 to 550,000,- 
000, The steady demand for American wheat abroad 
has created a better condition here thun has been 
known in years. Corn is bringing much better 
prices than it did last year or the year before. The 
prospect of a great grain harvest has set all the 
railroad repair shops of the country going again. 
The prospect of better earnings has caused railway 
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sents the idea, then to app'y boch ia cveryday 
life by act’ons that are both righteous and ue- 
ful. For instance, the idea of beauty is imparted 
not by a pzinted or spoken lesson descriptive of 
the subject, but by beautiful flowers, plants, buds, 
stones, shells, animals, insects, etc., which Moth- 
er Nature affords in infin te variety. The child 
quickly learns to recognize the beautiful in any 
object, and as its development goes on, the hand 
and eye are trained to unconsciously cb-y the 
mind’s desire for the beautiful in whatever the 
child may do. ‘This mears endowing the young 
mind wich a node of expressing its t 10: ghts 
freely, encouraging its powers of originality, in- 
stead of stifling those powers by binding the 
mid to book lessons alone. Books not being 
the primary sou-ces of info mation but simply 
incid<ntal and a:tificial ails, the vitality cf the 
child is not consumed by the abuse :f prin and 
verbal memorizing. But this can only be done 
by so training the hands and eye that these 
organs shall without apparent effort express the 
mind’s ‘d:a in whatever way is most effective— 
by a drawing, a design, a model in clay or wood, 
or by the written or spoken word. 

One of the frst steps, therefore, is to train 
children to use both hands with equal facility, 
which also develops both sides of the brain in- 
stead cf one only, as is the case where but one 
hand is mainly employed. Some of the black. 
board exercises for tra‘n'ng little children ‘o 
be a: bid xtrous (:wo banded) are show. in the 
accompanying figures. 

It is marvelous what the little ones accomplis1 
in only a few weeks by this kind of work. I 
becomes a sort of second na:ure with the childrea 
so that they automatically use both hands, to- 
gether or :eparately, with an unconscious ease 
and grace that always ccmmands admiration. 
The infinite variety of forms or exercises by 
which both hands are thus trained to do he 
biddi'g of mind a:d eye are adapied to the 
youngest ages and the dullest intellect. Our in- 
itial figure (engraved directly from a photograph 
from life) shows a baby hardly out of long dress- 
es making the two circles with both hands quite 
as well as many older ones or adults can do it a 
first. Children five to seven years old are shown 
in Fig. 2 doirg other exercises. Care must be 


taken no to a'low verv young children to do 
minvte work (ore cf the errors cf the knd r- 


gartcn); it must be large and bold work only, 
until the finger muscles are strongly deve'op:d, 
about the age of scven or eight. Nervousness js 
developed if children are made to do exact fire 
work with fingers before this period. 

Tadd lays the greatest stress non this facilt 
of hand in early youth, coupled with grace, pro- 
portion, fitness and beauty of action. Original- 
ity of thought into effect are constantly encour- 
aged and the child is led to think and cect fr 
i:self. This develops thought structure in te 
mind. It enables children to build their own 
i“eas and this ma'es character. Ticy learn ‘o 
use their powers of perception and jucgment, 
Industry or application to work or play becomes 
natural. 

So the child is not taught to imitate copy-book 
lines, curves or pictures, but makes its own crea- 
tons from nature on the blackboard or paper. 
This leads to designing, and the variety of forms 
end the‘r artistic proport‘o s that the children 
exprss are almost as infinite as nature itself. 
ligtre 3 affords an instance of this, the designs 
lee shown being drzwn in a few minutes, yet 
bing original—quite different from a y .ketch 
or design the child has previously mad>. 

The practical mind will at once grasp wha: it 
means to a yoting man or woman to be ible to 
use both hands with equal readiness, to be able 
to cause those hands to work with an accuracy 
‘ht shall satisfy a trained and artistic eye, to be 
ab'e to apply or ginal tv from one’s own mind 
to whatever one’s work or p'ay or vecation may 
be! Dces it not portend a vast improvement in 
all the ‘ndustrial arts, with a corresponding ele- 
vation of the race? 
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“Gold can buy nearly everything in this world 
except that which man wants most—happiness.”— 
Snyder. 

“Truth—the open, bold, honest truth—is always 
the safest for any one in any and all circumstances.” 

“O, it is excellent to have a giant’s strength, but 
it is tyrannous to use it like a giant.”—Shakespeare. 

“Obedience won is far better and easier than obe- 
dience compelled.”—Mowry. 

“There are more men ennobled by study than by 
nature.”—Cicero. 

“Self-conquest is the greatest of victories.” 

—Plato. 

“Give me liberty or give me death.” 
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Reforming Just before the extra-session of Con- 

The Currency. gress adjourned, President McKinley 
sent in a message recommending that a special com- 
mission be appointed to make recommendations in 
regard to what changes are necessary in our present 
banking and currency laws. This commission was 
to be composed of well informed citizens of different 
parties who would command the confidence of Con- 
gress ang) the couniry because of their special fit- 
ness for the work. The House of Representatives 
promptly passed a bill authorizing the President to 
appoint such a commission but the Senate shelved 
the message or ignored it altogether. Partisans 
sneer at the message and try to make it appear that 
it was not meant to be sincere. But this is both 
unjust and ungenerous. Men of all shades of po- 
litical opinion have for years recognized the neces- 
sity of reforming our currency and banking laws. 
Our national banks have been assailed by Democrats 
and Populists for years and years and all sensible 
Republicans have confessed that our banking sys- 
tem was inelastic, inadequate and inefficient. Our 
nine varieties of currency are a puzzle to bankers 
themselves. No body but the advocates of fiat money 
was ever satisfied with our greenbacks and even the 
fiatist regards the manner of issuing our paper 
money as iniquitous. In short no body is satisfied 
with our monetary system but neither Democrats 
nor Republicans have the courage to deal with the 
question in an honest business-like manner. The 
politicians want to keep the question in politics. It 
is the best issue that they can find with which to 
muddle the public mind and make political capital. 
President McKinley in his inaugural address used 
the following words in commenting on the subject: 

“Our financial system needs some revision; our 
money is all good now, but its value must not furth- 
er be threatened. It should all be put upon an en- 
during basis, not subject to easy attack, nor its 
stability to doubt or dispute. The several forms of 
our paper money offer, in my judgment, a constant 
embarrassment to the Government, and imperil a 
safe balance in the treasury.” 

This is a patriotic and not a partisan view of the 
question. We believe that a monetary commission 
should have been appointed for the consideration 
of the difficulties. Such a commission might have 
in a measure shortened the time of maturing a wise 
and non-partisan measure. It is little short of po- 
litical madness to permit the question to go by de- 
fault simply because it does not at the moment give 
cause for alarm. A wise man in whose system a 
deadly disease is lurking does all in his power to 
find a remedy to check its insiduous ravages. 





A Sealing The government of Great Britain 
Conference. has agreed to refer the questions in 
dispute between the United States and Canada 
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touching the sealing controversy to a conference to 
be held in October. Secretary Sherman’s blunt and 
emphatic letter caused great indignation in the Eng- 
lish press for a while, but the Englishman always 
cools off after he blusters a while. He has to scold 
and lecture the world about bad manners, but he 
generally takes the sensible course when he sees no 
chance to win by bluffing. The Times contends 
that there never was a difficulty in the way except 
the discourteous note addressed by Secretary Sher- 
man to Lord Salisbury. But this is false. Russia 
and Japan both agreed promptly to the proposed 
conference and Britain alone refused to appoint 
delegates. It was only after Mr. Sherman informed 
the Salisbury ministry that the United States were 
not at all pleased with the dilatory tactics of the 
British government that Lord Salisbury condescend- 
ed to agree to the conference. The St. James Ga- 
zette is in a bad humor about the situation. It 
says: 

“The Americans will consider the conference an- 
other climb down for the British, and, not unnat- 
urally, Mr. Sherman’s dispatch will be regarded as 
the direct cause. The United States makes a quite 
unwarrantable demand. We ignore it. Then the 
American State Department sends a menacing and 
insulting dispatch. We promptly yield. It is the 
Venezuelan business and Cleveland’s message once 
again. And once again it will confirm the Amer- 
ican political mind in the conviction that John Bull 
always knuckles down when bulled and threatened. 
Our statesmen are preparing future disasters for 
both countries by carelessly encouraging this dan- 
gerous delusion.” 

It matters little whether this be a climb down or 
not, it is the only sensible way to settle the trouble. 
The whole trouble is with Canada. British states- 
men were trying to please Canada and they had to 
appear hostile to the United States to keep from of- 
fending their spoiled child. 

The Business The revival of business is no longer 

Outlook. a disputed question. Newspapers of 
all kinds admit that prospects are brighter. There 
is a more cheerful, hopeful tone everywhere. Last 
week the bank clearings for the entire country 
showed a gain of 28.4 per cent over the correspond- 

ing week a year ago. New York banks showed a 
gain of 40 per cent, Pittsburg banks 33 per cent and 
St. Louis banks 30 per cent. This is the best ex- 
hibit made in several years and there can be no 
doubt of the return of better times. The rapid ad- 
vance in the price of wheat alone has revived the 
spirits of all classes of farmers. The wheat crop is 
variously estimated at from 450,000,000 to 550,000,- 
000. The steady demand for American wheat abroad 
has created a better condition here than has been 
known in years. Corn is bringing much better 
prices than it did last year or the year before. The 

prospect of a great grain harvest has set all the 

railroad repair shops of the country going again. 

The prospect of better earnings has caused railway 
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stocks to rise in value. American securities abroad 
are in demand and business generally is much bet- 
ter than it has been at this season of the year since 
1892. The commercial agencies say that they have 
information from every important northern = city 
from Detroit to Seattle and Portland and that the 
prospects are everywhere encouraging. ‘The read- 
justments of business to suit the new tariff law are 
going on more rapidly than had been expected. 
Bradstreet’s Business Review for last week speaks 
of the unexpectedly early demand for staple mer- 
chandise in the Mississippi and Missouri valleys 
and in the larger wheat growing states. The mer- 
chants in these regions are making heavy purchases 
in expectation of a heavy trade this fall. A num 
ber of western implement factories are unable to 
fill their orders for near by delivery. One order for 
shoes alone in St. Louis last week amounted to $35,- 
000. The coal strike continues. The scarcity of 
coal is not being felt because the strike is not gen- 
eral. The indications seem to be against a complete 
victory for the miners. The prospect that the coal 
operators may agree to abolish certain abuses 1s 
good. Upon the whole the business outlook is very 
gratifying. The dull heavy clouds that have hung 
over the country so long are gradually disappear- 
ing. The discovery of gold and the immense har- 
vest have changed the aspect of things wonderfully. 


Gold From The steamship Portland arrived at 

Alaska. Seattle, Washington, last week from 
a trip to the Northern Pacific, bringing back fifty 
or sixty lucky miners who have been prospecting 
in the Yukon Valley in Alaska. The Portland had 
on board $1,000,000 in gold dust and nuggets. The 
fortunate miners tell marvelous tales about the 
richness of the mines in the valley of the Yukon 
River. Some say that it is the richest gold region 
ever discovered in the history of the world. Men 
who left the States in poverty a year ago now re- 
turn rolling in wealth. In the Klondyke gold fields 
miners took out $1,000 a day in solid gold nuggets. 
One nugget was taken out which is valued at $10,- 
000. Nearly every miner tells the same tale. The 
sanguine say that there is gold in every river valley 
in Alaska and that the future yield is fabulously 
great. Mrs. E. A. Gage, wife of a son of Secretary 
Lyman J. Gage, who was a passenger on the Port- 
land, says: 

“The country is enormously rich. The present 
gold diggings are only a very small part of it, and 
there is little doubt that there are millions only 
waiting for the miners to come and dig it out. The 
men from the Klondyke are not the men to exag- 
gerate, for I have talked with people whom I know 
to be truthful.” 

Of course these tales have produced a furore of 
excitement among adventurous people. Already 
there is a mad rush for Alaska ‘Thousands are 
preparing to go. They are warned by those who 
have returned against the rigors and hardships of 
Alaskan winters, but inexperience is always rash. 


The steamship Portland is on her return trip 
crowded to her utmost capacity with eager prospec. 
tors. It is said that there is food for only a limited 
number of people and that starvation awaits those 
Who go unprepared. Mr. Joseph Ladue, the founder 
of the great gold camp at Dawson City, warns the 
people to wait until spring and tells them that to 
go now means starvation. The fever is red hot. 
The entire Pacific coast has gone gold mad. It js 
estimated that five thousand people will start from 
San Francisco for Alaska in the next two weeks, 
Syndicates are forming for the purpose of working 
the mines. Men of wealth are furnishing the 
money for mining parties who are to work on the 
shares. This craze can not be checked. But we 
should not forget that there is more gold in the 
cotton fields of Texas and the golden wheat fields 
ef the Northwest than in all the gold mines of 
Colorado, California and Alaska put together. 


The British When the British army entered Egypt 

in Egypt. fifteen years ago this summer to sup- 
press the Arabi rebellion it was with the under- 
standing that when the war was over the troops 
would withdraw so that affairs might resume their 
usual course. But when once established in Kgypt 
the British felt so comfortable that they concluded 
to remain. The restoration of order was a task at 
which they preferred to labor slowly and quietly. 
The French who had up to 1882, had joint control 
with England of Egyptian finances and the adminis- 
tration of the Suez Canal refused to aid in suppres- 
sing the Arabi insurrection and ever since that hour 
have been kicking themselves for their folly. In 
the meantime the British have gone on governing 
the country and inventing one excuse after another 
for refusing to evacuate Egypt. But it is confessed 
by well informed Frenchmen that England’s pres- 
ence in Egypt has been a blessing to the country 
and to French bondholders. An Arabian whose 
father was banished from Egypt for taking part in 
the Arabi rebellion defends the English in a strong 
article published in an Arabian journal. He enum- 
erates the following differences between the present 
and past condition of the country. 

Formerly the government collected taxes to the 
amount of nearly $23 per feddan, or acre; now the 
taxes are about $7.50 per feddan. Formerly the 
ruler insulted, flogged, and imprisoned the subjects 
with impunity; to-day the poorest peasant is pro- 





tected against assault, and corporal punishment is 
abolished. Formerly the peasants were plundered 
by the whole body of officeholders; now not even 
the Khedive can take a piece of land without the 
owner's consent. The rulers formerly monopolized 
the Nile water for the irrigation of their own lands, 
but under the present government the poorest fellah 
has the same water rights as the highest dignitary. 
Offices were formerly given to those who paid the 
most for them, but they are now allotted to the most 
capable. The public lands and the public funds 
were treated by the Khedive as his own possessions, 
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while they are now preserved for the common ad- 
yantage. The Khedive and his officers and friends 
used to compel the fellaheen to dig canals and con- 
struct embankments for the improvement of their 
private estates, in addition to what was required of 
them for public purposes, whereas labor is now com- 
pulsory only in times of danger. 

The foregoing statements fully agree with the re- 
ports given by intelligent American travelers who 
have borne witness to the beneficial results of Brit- 
ish rule in Egypt. Even Frenchmen who lose sight 
of the political issues involved are frank to acknowl- 
edge the advantages of the English occupation. A 
part of the British policy in Egypt is the reconquest 
of the Soudan country and the extension of civil 
ivstitutions to that dark region of the earth. .The 
cdvance of the British on Khartoum may be looked 
for at any time. 


The Nicaragua ‘The future of American commerce 
Canal. demands the construction of an inter- 
ocean canal as soon as possible. The Nicaragua 
scheme seems to be entirely feasible, but somehow 
it makes but litthe headway. The construction of 
such a canal is proper work, it seems to us, for the 
national Government. Whenever the canal is built 
our Government will control it and there is no good 
reason why we shoukl not build it. There can be 
no doubt but that it would pay expenses and add 
immensely to the welfare of the American people. 
It would open new markets for us in the Far East 
and relieve us of the sharp competition we are now 
carrying on with Europe. Rumors continue to come 
to the effect that the Panama Canal is not yet given 
up. There are also intimations that England, 
France and Germany contemplate taking up the 
task of completing the work only partially aband- 
oned by the French. It is said there are five thou- 
sand workmen at work now on the Isthmus of 
Panama and that the prospect of completing the 
canal is bright. But we do not at all believe that 
Germany would join either England or France in 
such a project. We partly agree with the follow- 
ing suggestions of the Review of Reviews: 
“Nevertheless, if an American canal across Nicar- 
agua is desirable, and is ever to be built, there 
ought to be no farther delay about it. The report 
by this new commission upon the engineering feasi- 
bility and the financial aspects of the Nicaragua 
route should be made the basis for a final decision, 
either pro or con. If the canal is to be built at all, 
however, it should be built by the United States 
Government, under the direction of army engineers, 
upon a strip of land duly acquired by the United 
States Government, so that the canal should be lit- 
erally and in the fullest sense a waterway crossing 
our own territory. If we are to enter at all upon 
the policy of territorial annexation there should be 
some breadth, foresight, and consistency in that 
policy. Congress would not be justified in appro- 
priating money for the construction of an_ inter- 
oceanic canal except upon American soil.” 


Another Presi: Last week J. Idiarte Borda, President 
dent Assassinated. of the Republic of Uruguay, was as- 
sassinated just as he was leaving the cathedral 
where he had been attending religious services. 
The assassin was a youth named Arredondo who 
appears to have been an agent of the revolutionists 
who are resisting the government. The event does 
not seem to have been a surprise even in this coun- 
try. President Borda was living in daily expecta- 
tion of some such end. Once before he’ had been 
assaulted but had fortunately escaped. It is claim- 
ed that Borda was fomenting revolution for his own 
personal benefit. He is accused of belonging to a 
firm that was getting rich by equipping the govern- 
ment troops engaged in suppressing the _ revolt 
which he himself had caused. Those who profess 
to be informed say that the assassination will be 
advantageous to Uruguay; but others predict that 
it will bring the country to a revolutionary crisis 
which has been long impending. The latest reports 
say that the revolutionists demanded the resignation 
of Borda as one of the conditions upon which they 
would agree to lay down their arms. Other condi- 
tions were the dissolution of the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives; the constitution of a Council of Nota- 
bies, drawn from both political parties; and the 
nomination by that council of a triumvirate of three 
prominent persons to administer the government un- 
til the election of the next President, in 1898. These 
conditions wil not be accepted and therefore the war 
will continue. The dead President was about fifty 
years old and had been in office three years. The 
Republic of Uruguay, like all the Latin-American 
States, is in constant comotion. Those who believe 
that all the people in these countries need is liber- 
ty little umderstand the character of the Latin peo- 
ples. They are forever restless and seditious. The 
sad fate of President Borda again reminds us of 
the perils surrounding men in public life. There 
seems to be no way to protect the lives of men in 
high places against the dagger or the revolver of 
the redhanded assassin. A President is no safer 
than a King or an Emperor. Four Presidents have 
been murdered in the last half of this boasted nine- 
teenth century. Two of the four were American 
Presidents and were as good men as ever ruled over 
a nation. Such facts make us all doubt the value 
of freedom. 





“Great hearts alone understand how much glory 
there is in being good.” 

“Progress is the activity of to-day and ‘the as- 
surance of to-morrow.—Emerson. 

“Not to go back is somewhat to advance.” 

“They who wish to govern others must first learn 
to govern themselves.” 

“It is good to love the unknown.”—Charles Lamb. 

“Every thoughit and action brings the dark world 
nearer to the sun.” 


When we stoop than when we soar.” 
—Wordsworth. 
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CNIS AY 


“CERAMINATION 
<Reigo? 


ORBGON COUNTY EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 





KWADING 


1 What is the object of reading? 2. Detine five 
terms used in teaching reading o& Dethne para 
graph, apostrophe, stanza, caret entences, 1. 
Name one noted prose writer, one orator and one 
poet of the present time, 5 What errors are to be 
avolded in reading poetry? TLow would you correct 
the same? 6. What use should be made of the die 
tionary in connection with reading 7. What is the 
relation of reading to knowledge getting? &. What 
defects are common In reading? 0 Name two es 
sentials of good reading, 10.) Define rhetorical 
pause, consonant, diphthong, labial 


PIYSIOLOGY 


1, Of what ts bone composed? What is the perl 
osteum? Why is a bone felon so painful? 2. Be 
tween What bones does the turning motion of the 
head take place?) What kind of motion will be per 
mitted by a ball-andsocket Jolnt”’ &. Ilow Js the 
thoracic cavity bounded? What separates It from 
the abdominal cavity below? 4. From where does 
the left ventricle of the heart revelve lis blood? 
Where through what, and how does it send {t? 


When does the blood lose its oxygen and take CO2? 
5 When an artery is divided, how does the blood 
flow? Deseribe the application of a tourniquet. 6. 
Speak briefly of each of the following: Larynx, 
nerve, ganglion, Wustachian tube, pylorus, cornea. 
7. What is the most important of all the articles of 
food? Why? What condition is produced when the 
demand of hunger and thirst are not satistied? 8, 
What and where is the lachrymal gland? Why are 
the eyes dazzled in passing into a bright Hight? 9. 
Describe a tooth, speaking of Its composition and 
naming its different parts. Tlow should the teeth 
be cared for? Why? 10, Speak of the necessity of 
ventilating a school room, State some of the effects 
of bad ventilation. 
UNITED STATES HISTORY 

1, (a) Give the cause and result of the Bacon re- 
bellion, (b) When, where and by whom was Vir 
ginia first settled? 2. When was New York first 
settled and by what people? 3. What was the 
character of the Government during the revolu- 
tionary war? 4. (a) State the cause of the war 
with Mexico and the results of the war upon the 
territory of the United States. (b) What was the 
cause of the war with England in 1812? 5. (a) 
What was the real cause of the rebellion in 1861? 
(b) What effect did the emancipation proclamation 





have on the South? (c) How did jt affect the North? 


6. What is the meaning of the “Monroe Doctrine?’ 
7. What interest did the French people have jn the 


war of the revolution, and how did they show their 
jnterest? & What great event did the world’s fair 
at Chicago commemorate? What the one in Phila- 
delphia jn 18767 9 To what degree have the jn- 
dustrial pursults determined political parties of the 
United States? 10, What did the term “Squatter 
sovereignty” mean? 
ARITIIMETIC. 

1, Ten credits, Define and illustrate the follow 
ing: Complex fraction, multiple, allquot part, par 
value, ratio 2. Hight credits, (a) Explain the dif- 
ference between the gross carnings and the net 
earnings of a firm. (b) lind the diameter in feet of 
a wheel which revolves 19-5 times in going 253-5 
fect. 3. Twelve credits, ) A farmer gives his eld- 
est son 10-25 of a farm and the remainder to his 
daughter; the difference between their shares jis 
780 necres; how many acres does the aaughter re 
eelve? (b) Express 125 rods, 4 yards, 2 feet, 6 
Inches as a fraction of a mile, 1. Twelve credits. 
Bought the following bis on eight months: July 5, 
ISO7, $620.25; August 11, $240.56; September 20, 
$321.64; October 12, $510.38; November 1, $308.17; 
when ought a note for the whole amount be dated? 
5. Ten credits. (a) Find the area of an irregular 
plece of land the diagonal of which Is 820 yards and 
the perpendiculars 35-5 yards and 421% yards. (b) 
If a man use a pound of fertilizers on a piece of 
ground 2 yards square, how much will he use on % 
of an acre? 6. Eight eredits. Arrangé in order of 
magnitude, 22-25, 49-55, 0.80. 7. Ten credits. An 
agent sold 450 tons of hay at $13 a ton, commission 
5 per cent, and with the proceeds bought wool at 
2244c, per pound, commission 4 per cent; what was 
his whole commission and how many pounds of 
wool did he buy? 8. Ten credits. If it costs $425 
to fence a fleld 72 rods by 98 rods, what will it cost 
to fence a square field of the same area? 9. Twelve 
credits. 338 is 2% per cent of what number? What 
per cent of $240 is $13.20? What is % per cent of 
$40.80? What number increased by 18 per cent of 
itself is equat to 1,475? 10. Bight eredits. How 
large a draft on Chicago can be bought in Portland 
at 60 days’ sight for $3,000, the premium being 14 
per cent and interest 6 per cent? 


GRAMMAR. 


“Thus to relieve the wretch was his pride, 
And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side.” 
—Goldsmith. 

The first three questions refer to the above ex- 
tract. 

1. Analyze the sentence. 2. (a) Is this a com- 
pound or complex sentence? Why? (b) Name the 
nouns and state the case in which each is used. 
3. (a) Decline “his.” (b) Give the principal parts 
of each verb used. 4. Write sentences to illustrate 
the following: (a) Predicate, complement; (b) ad- 
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verb of denial; (c) subordinate conjunction of rea- 
sou; (d) abstract noun; (e) interrogative pronoun 
used in the objective case. 5. Write the correlative 
form of each of the following: Solo, attorney-gen- 
eral, Professor Brown, dregs, apleces, kine, swine, 
formula, knight templar, news. 6. (a) Analyze the 
following: “Count that day lost whose low de- 
scending sun views from thy hand no worthy action 
done.” (b) Parse “lost,” “whose.” 7. Correct all 
errors in the following and give reason for each 
change: (a) That ugly worm will change to a but- 
terfly. (b) If my sister goes, which I think is doubt- 
ful, she will eall for you. (ce) She was much pleased 
at the Queen ordering flowers from her. (d) He not 
only visited New York, but Rome and Washington. 
(©) What factory was that I passed coming here? 
§. Analyze the following words: Agent, diameter, 
jurist, carnivorous, subscription. 9. Define and il- 
lustrate the following: Impersonal verb, indefinite 
pronoun, periodic sentence, ellipsis, passive voice. 
10. Write a synopsis of the verb lie (to recline) in 
the first person, singular, active voice, affirmative 
form, through the indicative and potential modes. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

1. 36 is 4-6 of how many times 3-5 of 30? % of 
48 is how many times % of 16? 2. A farmer put all 
his grain in four bins. In the first he put % of it, 
in the second, 4, in the third, 1-6, and in the fourth, 
40 bushels. Hlow many bushels of grain had he? 
3. A merchant sells silk at a profit of $1.50 a yard, 
which is 40 per cent gain. What did it cost, and 
wLat is the selling price? 4. A man receives $530 
to purchase sheep and cows; what sum will he ex- 
pend for each, after deducting his commission, 
which is 6 per cent of the money expended, pro- 
vided ‘he expends four times as much for cows as for 
sheep? 5. A and B have $3,000 on interest for 4 
years at 5 per cent; what amount of interest will 
each receive, provided A has twice as much as B? 
6. A man said that he owed to A a certain sum, to 
B three times.as much, to C five times as much, and 
to D six times as much; and that $750 would pay 
all his debts. What was his debt to B? 7. A boy 
agreed to carry 25 glasses to a certain place for 6 
cents apiece, on condition that for each one he broke 
he should forfeit 10 cents: he received 70 cents. 
Ilow many did be break? 

S. A can do a piece of work in 7 days, A and B. 
ean do the same work in 11 days. In what time 
can B working atone do the work? 9. C and D 
agreed to reap an amount of wheat for $144, C sent 
5 men 6 days, and D sent 12 boys 38 days. How 
much should each receive, if 1 man does as much 
as 2 boys? 





GEOGRAPHY. 

1. What is political geography? What effect has 
the climate upon color, dress, occupation, and civil- 
ization of the people of the earth? 2. What is the 
horizon? How does it change? 3. (a) Define each 
of the following: Atoll, isotherm, lagoon, dew point, 





tidal wave. (b) What is the plane of the earth’s 
orbit? 4. What common plan of surface structure 
is seen inthe two Americas? Why do the surfaces 
of broad plateaus receive but little moisture? 5. 
State the required conditions for a manufacturing 
center. Under what form of government is the 
greatest number of people? 6. Name, in order of 
their proportion, the five largest cities of the United 
States. Which ones have a population of more than 
500,000? 7. Locate the following, and state what 
interest attaches to each: Damascus, Saratoga 
Springs, the lava beds, Oregon, Corsica, Castle Gar- 
den. 8. State the religion and some of the customs 
of the Turks. 9. What is the most northern town 
in Burope? Explain how a person in New York may 
receive a telegram the day before it is sent in Paris. 
10. Name one great city in ASia, one in Europe and 
three in the United States on or near the fortieth 
parallel of north latitude. Name five of the chief 
exports of South America. 





THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

1. Name at least four ends to ve attained by 
skilled school management. Illustrate. 2. What 
conditions are essential to the health and well-being 
of the school? Explain. 3. Explain the value of 
decorations, and name some suitable 
ones. 4. Explain what is meant by the “correlation 
of studies.” Give an illustration. 5. State your 
method of teaching intelligent patriotism in schools. 
For teaching morals. 6. What is the most important 
reason for requiring ready obedience from pupils? 
7. Mention three important elements of governing 
power which a teacher should possess. 8. Name 
three proper incentives to study. Name two of 
doubtful propriety. 9. Define school economy. 10. 
What means should be used for the cusivation of 
perceptive faculties? 


schoolroom 


SPELLING. 


1. Give words to illustrate three substitutes for 
“K,” one for “F,” and one for “T.”’ 2. Define syn- 
onym, homonym, root and primitive. 3. Give two 
general rules for forming derivative words. 4. Spell 
two ways and define each of the following: Colonel, 


ax, carrot, desert, gambol 





PENMANSHIP. 

1. What would you name as the fundamental 
principles in teaching writing? 2. What system of 
penmanship do you use? What are your reasons 
for its use, and give the principles? 3. Analyze the 
following letters as to principles: e, b, X, y, D. T. 
4. What are the movements in wrinting? Which 
do you prefer, and why? 5. Give five exercises for 
cultivating movement. 6. What use do you make 
of the copy-book? Of the blackboard? 7. Space 
the letters in the following words: Salt, bread, 
dress. 8&8. What would you give as a first lesson to 
a beginner? 9. Write a specimen of three lines. 10. 
What do you consider the advantage of teaching 
drawing in schools? 
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ANSWERS. 


READING, 


1. The acquiring of knowledge. 2. Articulation, 
the distinct utterance of oral elements. Emphasis, 
the peculiar force given to word or words in a sen- 
tence. Inflection, bend or slide of the voice. Mod- 
ulation, act of varying the voice. Pitch, keynote of 
the voice. 3. Paragraph, a subdivision of an essay 
or chapter. Apostrophe, character indicating the 
omission of a letter. Stanza, division of a song or 
poem. Caret, a mark indicating the insertion of an 
interlineation. Sentence, a complete thought. 4. 
W. H. Howells, W. J. Bryan, James Whitcomb Ri- 
ley. 5. Avoid the sing song and the neglect of in- 
flections. Emphasize the thought, and drill, drill. 
6. To determine the shade of meaning when doubt- 


ful, of words in different connections. 7. Reading: 


is used practically, for the knowledge getting; very 
little for any other purpose. 8. Bad articulation, 
faulty pronunciation, too fast rate, want of knowl- 
edge of the thought. 9. Good articulation, correct 
modulation. 10. A rhetorical pause is one used to 
give effect to expression where there is no gram- 
matical pause marked. A consonant Is a letter rep- 
resenting an atonic or subtonic element. A diph- 
thong is a union of two vowels in one syllable. A 
labial is a lip consonant. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


1. Bone is composed of anfmal and mineral sub- 
stances. Periosteum is the membrane which en- 
velopes the bone. Because the collecting pus can- 
not escape and is Hfting the periosteum from the 
bone. 2. Between the axis and atlas. Motion in 
all directions. 3. It is bounded by the spinal column, 
ribs and sternum and separated from the abdominal 
cavity by the diaphragm. 4. From the left auricle 
and by contraction sends it through the arteries all 
over the body. When it passes through the capil- 
laries of the systematic circulation. 5. In jets. A 
severea vessel, pressure is applied by twisting a 
bandage passing over the pad and around the limb. 
6 The larynx is the expanded upper end of the 
windpipe. Nerve ganglion, a mass or knot of nerve 
matter. 7. Wheat bread, because it contains ma- 
terial for building both muscle and bone tissue. 
Nervous irritability. 8. The lachrymal gland is a 
body located in the bony wall of the orbit of the 
eye and secretes the tears. Because the pupil does 
not contract quickly enough to shut out immedi- 
ately the excess of light. 9. A tooth is composed of 
dentine having its crown, or exposed part, sheathed 
with enamel and its roots or fang covered with a 
thin layer of true bone. 10. A school room needs 
to be ventilated in order that its inmates may have 
& proper supply of oxygen. Bad ventilation pro- 
duces dullness, headache, restlessness 


HISTORY. 


1. (a) Bacon’s rebellion was caused by loss of rigkt 
to vote, taxation without consent, failure to protect 
from hostile Indians. The rebellion was put down. 
(b) Virginia was settled at Jamestown, Va., 1607, by 
the London company. 2. New York was settled in 
1614 by the Dutch. 3. It was really only an ad- 
visory government without power to enforce any- 
thing. 4. (a) The immediate cause was the dispute 
over the boundary line between Mexico and Texas, 
Upper California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona and New 
Mexico were ceded to the United States. (b) Eng- 
land’s insisting on the right to search American ves- 
sels and remove seaman who were claimed as Eng- 
lish subjects. 5. (a) The failure of the South to 
maintain its supremacy in the various branches of 
the general government in the election of 1860. (b) 
It weakened the South. (ce) It crystallized the moral 
sentiment of the North in favor of maintaining the 
struggle as a crusade against slavery. 6. That the 
United States is committed to oppose the acquire- 
ment by any European power of additional terri- 
tory of dominance on the American continent. 7. 
The French people had long desired an opportunity 
to get revenge for the loss of their American pos- 
sessions. They contributed money, troops and ships. 
8. The World’s Fair at Chicago commemorated the 
discovery of America by Columbus. The one at 
Philadelphia in 1876, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 9. Very largely, particularly since 1865. 10. 
It meant that the inhabitants in the territories 
should determine for themselves whether slavery 
should be allowed. 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. See arithmetic. 2. (a) The gross earnings of a 
firm are the total earnings before deducting the ex- 
penses of carrying on the business. ‘The net earn- 
ings are what is left after deducting the expenses. 
(b) 4 and 542-3927 feet. 3. (a) 360 acres. (b) 207T- 
5280 of a mile. 4. Sept. 4, 1879. 5. (a) 12480 
square yards. (b) 907% Ibs. 6. 49-55, 0.89, 22-25. 7. 
$506.25 commission and 23750 pounds of wool. 8. 
$420. 9. 1200. 5% per cent. $0.306. 1250. 10 


$2986.53. 


GRAMMAR. 

1. It is a compound declarative sentence. “Thus 
to relieve the wretched” is the subject of the first 
clause, “was” is the copula and “pride” is the 
predicate. “Failings is the subject of the second 
clause and “learned” is the predicate modified by 
the adverbial phrase “to virtue’s side.’ (We omit 
the disposition of the other adjuncts.) 2. (a) A 
compound sentence because it is composed of two 
independent clauses. (b) Wretched, objective case. 
Pride, nominative case. Failings, nominative case. 
Virtue’s, possessive case. Side, objective case. 3. 
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(a) nominative, he; possessive, his; objective, him. 
Plural, they, their them. (b) Relieve, relieved, re- 
lieved; am, was, been; lean, leaned, leaned;. 4. 
(a) The horse is strong. (b) There is none righteous, 
no, not one. (c) I ride because I enjoy it. (d) The 
glistening of the dew drops outrivalled the bright- 
ness of pearls. (e) What do you want? 5. Solos, 
attorney-generals, Professors Brown, dreg, apex, 
cow, swine, formulas, knights templar, news. 6. 
(a) Complex imperative sentence. “Count that day 
lost” is the principas sentence. “You” is the sub- 
ject, “count” is the predicate, “day” is the object. 
“Lost” is the objective complement. ‘Whose low 
descending sun views from thy hand no wortly ac- 
tion done” is a relative objective clause modifying 
“day.” “Sun” is the subject, “views” is the predi- 
cate, “action” is the object and is modified by the 
participle “done.” “Done” is modified by the ad- 
verbial phrase “from thy hand.” (b) “Lost” is the 
perfect participle of the verb “lose,” modifies “day” 
and is the objective complement of “count.” 
“Whose” is a relative pronoun, antecedant “day,” 
neuter gender, third person, singular number to 
agree with its antecedant, possessive Case 
modifying “sun,” and connects the clause with 
“day.” 7. (a) That ugly worm will become a but- 
terfly. (Consult dictionary.) (b) If my sister goes 
(I think it will be doubtful), she will call for you. 
(Parenthetical expression). (c) She was much 
pleased by the queen’s ordering flowers from her. 
(Error in preposition amd case). (d) He visited not 
only New York, but also Rome and Washington. 
(e) As I came here, what factory did I pass? (clear- 
ness.) 8. See dictionary. 9. An impersonal verb 
has no determinate subject, It rains. An indefi- 
nite pronoun is one that does not denote any partic- 
ular subject as any, all, some. <A periodic sentence 
has the modifying elements placed before the 
principal subject and predicate. The sun being up, 
we arose. Elipsis is the omission of necessary 
words from a sentence. This is the way I came. 
A transitive verb is in the passive voice when its 
subject denotes the receiver of the action. Pompey 
was defeated by Caesar. 10. Indicative, present, I 
lie; pres., perf., I have lain; past, I lay; past perf., 
I had lain; future, I shall lie; future perf., I shall 
have lain. Potential, present, I may lie; pres. perf., 
I may have lain; past, I might lie; past perf., I 
might have lain. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


1.3 times. 7 times. 2. 192 bushels. 3. Cost, 
$3.75. Selling price, $5.25. 4. $400 for cows, $100 
for sheep. 5. A, $400; B, $200. 6. $150. 7. 5 glass- 
es. 8. This example is evidently printed incorrect- 
ly, since by the statement B couldn’t do the work 
in all eternity. 9. C, $90; D, $54. 





GEOGRAPHY. 
1. Political geography treats of the different 
countries in which the earth is divided with regard 
to poiitical and social conditions. imate affects 


these elements in varying degrees. The white race, 
however, maintains apparently color and civiliza- 
tion in all climates. 2. The horizon is the appar- 
ent junction of earth and sky, and changes as the 
position of the observer changes. 3. Atoll, a coral 
island surrounding a lagoon. Isotherm, a line 
joining points on the earth’s surface possessing the 
Same mean temperature. Lagoon, a shallow sound 
or lake. Dew point, the temperature at which dew 
begins to form. ‘Tidal wave, the swell of water 
as the tide moves. The plane of the earth’s orbit 
is the plane extending from the sun through the 
earth’s orbit. 4. The main mountain range is on 
the west side of each continent. Because the 
mountain ranges, usually found on the edges of 
such plateaus, cool the air passing over and deprive 
it of ifs moisture. 5. Cheap power, accessibility 
to raw material, means of transportation and op- 
portunity for disposition of product. Monarchial 
government. 6. New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn and Boston. The first four. 7. Damas- 
cus, in Turkey in Asia, the oldest city in the world. 
Saratoga Springs, in New York, a health resort. 
The lava beds in Southwestern Oregon, the scene 
of the Modoc war. Oregon, state on the Pacific 
coast, between California and Washington, the 
state where we live. Corsica, south of the Guif of 
Genoa, the birthplace of Napoleon. Castle Garden, 
in New York City, where immigrants land and are 
sorted. 8. Mohammedan religion. The Turks are 
polygamists, nonprogressive, occasionally kill a 
few Christians for pastime. 9. Hammerfest. Be- 
cause of the difference in time, local time becoming 
slower from east to west. 10. Pekin, Constanti- 
nople, New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia. Coffee, 
india rubber, quinine, hides, wheat. 





THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


1. Economy of time, systematic way of doing, 
restful variation of exercises, acquirement of habits, 
of orderliness. 2. Proper ventilation properly fitted 
seats, right conditions of heating and lighting. 3. 
The value is chiefly cultural and esthetic. Har- 
mony of color and arrangement must be preserved. 
Trimming with evergreens and vines, pictures in- 
cluding portraits of authors, ete., color designs. 4. 
Correlation is the bringing the different studies into 
harmonious and proper relationship; taking one 
study as geography, and getting from it work in 
reading, numbers, history and language, etc. 5. 
AnSwers vary. 6. Acquiring a habit of promptly 
and cheerfully conforming to law or regulation. 7. 
Bearing, knowledge of what is to be taught, knowl- 
edge of how to do what is to be done. 8. Desire of 
advancement, desire to be useful, desire to do right. 
Rewards, as prizes, and fear of punishments. | 9. 
School economy is the consideration of the system 
of school management. 10. Observation lessons, 
exercises of brief duration, frequently repeated, - 
which necessitates concentration of perceptive fac- 
ulties. — Northwest Journal of Education. 
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PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 


Place this statement upon the blackboard: 

“This room is —— ft. by —— ft. by ft.’ (Fill 
blanks with dimensions of your room in feet.) 

Write one or two original problems upon the 
board daily; have these solved and brought to the 
class for analysis and inspection. 

C. Class—1. What is the compass of the room? 

2. How many feet from the N. E. corner ‘to the 
S. W. corner, measured along the wall? 

3. How much longer is the room than it is wide? 

How much wider is it than it is high? 
5. A dozen rooms placed in a line would reach 
how far? 

6. A dozen and a half rooms placed side by side 
would extend how far? 

7. A seore of rooms placed end to end would 
reach how far? 

8. Find cost of 75 such rooms at $840 each. 

B. Class—1. Is the length a prime number? Why 
or why not? Is it an odd or even number? Why, 
or why not? 

2. Is it divisible by 2; by 3; by 5; by 7; by 11? 
Why, or why not? 

3. What is the greatest common divisor of the 
three dimensions? The l. ¢. m.? 

4. How many square feet of flooring in the room? 

5. How many yards of plastering in the walls? 
In the ceiling? 

6. The windows are ft. by — ft. How 
many square feet may be deducted for them from 
the plastering? 

7. Is it customary to deduct for doors and win- 
dows? 

8. How much wheat will the room hold? 

9. How many crayon boxes? 

10. How many bricks? Their value at $8.25 per 
thousand? 

A. Class—1. What will the flooring cost at $8.75 
per thousand? 

2. If paved with brick at $8.30 per thousand, 
wide side down, what what would be the cost? 

38. Ditto, placed on edge? 

4. Ditto, placed on end? 

5. What per cent. of the length is the width? The 
height? 

6. If the room is filled with wheat and 75 per 
cent of the grain be wasted, what is its value at 
6214 cents per bu.? : 

7. How many car loads of grain does it contain? 
Here secure the dimensions of a car, or better, the 
number of bushels usually carried by them. 





8. Write note for cost of plastering the north end 
at 27 cents per square yard, due in ‘three years at 
6 per cent. 

9. What is the amount of the note when due? 

10. Write a non-negotiable note for the wheat to 
fill room 1% full at 75 cents per bushel? 


OUTLINE OF HEALTH LESSON. 


I. A talk on ‘the value of health. 
Il. 1. What we eat and drink:— 
(a) The flesh-making foods. 
(b) The heat-giving foods; what they are, 
why we eat them. 
(c) Salty foods. 
(ld) Water, why we need it. 
2. Unwholesome drinks. 
38. Bad effeets of tobacco. 
III. How food is changed to bone, muscle, ete.:— 
1. The kind of food to eat. 
2. Why plain and simple food is best. 
3. How unwholesome food may hurt us. 
4. The best time to eat. 
5. How aicohol hurts digestion. 
IV. The blood: 
1, What it is and how it looks. 
The tubes that carry ‘the blood. 
3. The heart as a busy pump. 
4. Why we need exercise. 
5. How exercise affects the circulation of the 
blood. 
6. Effects of alcohol upon the blood-vessels and 
the heart. 
V. Breathing and what comes of it: 
1. What is it to breathe. 
How we breathe. 
3. Changes in the air from breathing. 
4. How bad air makes us ill. 
Why pure air is important to sick people. 
6. How to breathe pure air. 
7. Effects of alcohol and tobacco upon _ the 
throat and lungs. 
VI. How our body is covered:— 
1. The skin. 
2. The sweat-tubes—the drain-pipes of the body. 
3. Why we need to take baths. 
Baths, how and when to take them. 
. Why we need to wear clothing. 
6. About clothing. 
VII. Hints for every-day health:— 
1. How to care for the teeth. 
2. Hints for keeping good eyesight. 
&. Care of the ear. 
4. Care of the throat. 
» Care of the finger-nails. 
6. Care of the hair. 
Care of the feet, head and body to prevent 
colds. 
8. Hints about sleeping. 
9. The sick-room and how to care for it. 
—From Way Marks for Teachers. Silver, Burdett 
& Co., Pub., Boston. 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL “BEE.” 





BY EUNICE, 





This is an interesting and instructive exercise for 
Friday afternoons, or rainy days. The exercise is 
conducted on the principle of a “spelling bee.” The 
teacher appoints two captains, each captain selects 
the members of his side, by alternate choice, until 
all who wish to take part are chosen. 

The exercise is conducted on the keeping tally 
method. If one side fails to answer a question and 
the other side can answer, it counts one for that 
side. The contest is determined by the tally. 

The teacher can explain why the States received 
their nicknames, or during the contest give it as a 
question. 

1. What State is sometimes called the “Cotton 
Plantation” State? 

Ans.: Alabama. 

2. What territory is called “Uncie Sam’s Ice Box? 

Ans.: Alaska, 

3. What territory is called the “Land of the Mid- 
night Sun?’ 

Ans.: Alaska. 

4. What portion of the United States is known as 
the “Sunset Land?” 

Ans.: Arizona. 

5. What territory is called “The Land of Sun- 
down Seas?” 

Ans.: Alaska, 

6. What State is known as the “Bear State?” 

Ans.: Arkansas. 

7. Why? 

Ans.: From the number of bears that once infest- 
ed her forests. 

8. What are the people of Arkansas sometimes 
called? 

Ans.: Toothpicks. 

9. Why? 

Ans.: On account of the huge Bowie knives car- 
ried by her first settlers. 

10. What portion of the United States is often 
called “The Apache State?” 

Ans,.: Arizona, 

11. What territory is called “Seward Folly?’ 

Ans.: Alaska. 

12. What State is often called “The Land of 
‘Gold?”’ 

Ans.: California. 

13. What States are called the “Silver States?’ 

Ans.: Colorado and Nevada. 

14. What State is known as the “Centennial 
‘State?’ 

Ans.: Colorado. 

15. Why? 

Ans.: Because it was admitted during the Cen- 
tenial year. 

16. What State is known as “Eldorado?” 

Ans.: California. 

17. What are the people of California often called? 














Ans.: Gold Hunters. 

18. What State is known as the “Buffalo Plains 
State?” 

Ans.: Colorado. 

19. What are the people of Colorado often called? 

Ans.: Pike’s Peakers. 

20. What State is known as the “Blue Hen 
State?’ 

Ans.: Delaware. 

21. What State is known as the Diamond State?” 

Ans,: Delaware. 

22. What are the people of Delaware frequently 
called? 

Ans.: The Blue Hen’s Chickens. 

23. What State is known as the “Nutmeg State?” 

Ans.: Connecticut. 

24. As the “Freestone State?” 

Ans.: Connecticut. 

24. What State is often called the “Peninsula 
State?’ 

Ans.: Florida. 

™. What is Georgia sometimes called? 

Ans.: The Empire State of the South. 

27. What are the people of Georgia frequently 
called? 

Ans.: “Crackers.” 

28. What are the people of Florida often called? 

Ans.: “Fly-up-the-Creeks.” 

29. What are the people of Illinois frequently 
called? 

Ans.: Suckers. 

30. What State is called the “Prairie State?’ 

Ans.: Illinois. 

31. What State is known as “The Everglades?” 

Ans.: Florida. 

382. As the “Sucker State?” 

Ans.: Illinois. 

35. As the “Gulf State?’ 

Ans.: Florida. 

34. What States are known as the “Garden of 
the West?” 

Ans.: Kansas and Illinois. 

35. Give the nickname of Indiana. 

Ans.: The Hoosier State. 

36. What are the people of Indiana often called? 

Ams.: Hoosiers, or Hushers. 

37. Give the nickname of Iowa. 

Ans.: The Hawkeye State. 

38. Give the nickname of the people of Iowa. 

Ans.: Hawkeyes. 

39. What State is called the Jay-Hawker State? 

Ans.: Kansas, 

40. What State is known as the Sunflower State? 

Ans.: Kansas. 

41, Give the pet name of the people of Kansas. 

Ans.: Jayhawkers. : 

42. What State is known as the Blue Grass State? 

Ans.: Kentucky. 

43. As the Corncracker State? 

Ans.: Kentucky. 
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44. What are the people of Kentucky called? 
Ans.: Corncrackers. 

45. What State is known as the Creole State? 
Ans.: Louisiana. 

46. As the Dark and Bloody Ground? 

ans.: Kentucky. 

47. As the Lumber State? 

Ans.: Maine. 

48. As the Pelican State? 

Ans.: Louisiana. 

49. As the Pine-Tree State? 

Ans.: Maine. 

50. What State is called the Bay State? 

Ans.: Massachusetts. 

51. Which is the old Line State? 

Ans.: Maryland. 

52. Which is the old Colony? 

Ans.: Massachusetts. 

53. Which is the Cockade State? 

Ans.: Maryland. 

54. Which is the Wolverine State? 

Ans.: Michigan. 

55. Which is the North Star State? 

Ans.: Minnesota. 

56. Which is the Bayou State? 

Ans.: Mississippi. 

57. What State is known as the Gopher State? 
Ans.: Minnesota. 

58. Why? 

Ans.: Because the State is infested with these an- 
imals. ; 
59. Give nickname of the people of Minnesota. 

Ans.: Gophers. 

60. What Is Montana sometimes called? 

Ans.: The Bonanza State. 

61. What State is known as “The Border Eagle?” 

Ans.: Misissippi. 

62. As the Bullion State? 

Ans.: Missouri. 

63. As the Antelope State? 

Ans.: Nebraska. 

64. As the Iron Mountain State? 

Ans.: Missouri. 

65. What State is called the Battle-Born State? 

Ans.: Nevada. 

66. Why so called? 

Ans.: Admitted to the Union during the Civil 
War. 

67. What State is called the Sage-Brush State? 

Ans.: Nevada. 

68. What State is known as the Blackwater 
State? 

Ans.: Nebraska. 

69. As the Granite State? 

Ans.: New Hampshire. 

70. What are the people of New Hampshire 
called? 

Ans.: White Mountain Boys. 

71. What are the people of Vermont called? 

Ans.: The Green Mountain Boys. 

72. Give the nickname of Oklahoma. 

Ans.: The Boomer’s Paradise. 


73. What State is known as the Garden State? 

Ans.: New Jersey. 

74. As the Sunshine State, or the Land of Sun- 
shine and Silver? 

Ans.: New Mexico. 

75. As the Empire State? 

Ans.: New York. 

76. As the Great Cereal State? 

Ans.: North Dakota. 

77. As the Truck Patch? 

Ans.: New Jersey. 

78. Give nickname of people of New Jersey. 

Ans.: Clam Catchers. 

79. Wiiat State is known as the Webfoot State? 

Ans.: Oregon. 

80. As the Yankee State? 

Ans.: Ohio. 

81. As the Sioux State? 

Ans.: North Dakota. 

82. As the Old North State? 

Ans.: North Carolina. 

83. As the Buckeye State? 

Ans.: Ohio. 

84. As the Turpentine State? 

Ans.: North Carolina. 

85. As the Excelsior State? 

Ans.: New York. 

86. Give nickname of the people of New York. 

Ans.: Knickerbockers. 

87. Give nickname of people of North Carolina. 

Ans.: Tar Heels. 

88. Give nickname of Pennsylvania. 

Ans.: Keystone State. 

89. Give pet name of Rhode Island. 

Ans.: Little Rhody. 

90. Give nickname of South Carolina. 

Ans.: The Palmetto State. 

91. Why so called? 

Ans.: It has a palmetto tree on its seal. 

92. Give nickname of Texas. 

Ans.: Lone Star State. 

93. What two States are called the Switzerland 
of America? 

Ans.: New Hampshire and West Virginia. 

94. What State is known as the Volunteer State? 

Ans.: Tennessee. 

95. As the Artesian State? 

Ans.: South Dakota. 

96. As the Mother of Southwestern Statesmen? 

Ans.: Tennessee. 

97. What State is known as the Pan-Handle 
State? 

Ans.: West Verginia. 

98. As the Mother of Presidents? 

Ans.: Virginia. 

99. Give nickname of Wyoming. 

Ans.: The Equality State. 

100. Why so called? 


Ans.: Because the men and woman have been ac- 
corded equal rights to vote. 
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THE FIREMAN’S DEED, 





BY PAUL PASTNOR, 





The black-plumed, shining, vast mogul, a-throb 
with conscious power, 

Came reeling, rocking round the curve—speed fifty 
miles an hour. 


Great God!—a gleam of curls of gold—a child mid 
way the track, 


Sitting in glee astride the rail, and riding “pick-a- 
pack.” 


“Tom!” But the fireman was outside before the 
shock of brakes; 

The engine tottered ’neath his feet, the black rails 
writhed like snakes. 


He fought the gale with foot and hand; he gripped 
the rod and strove, 

While onward, spite of hissing brakes, the mighty 
engine drove. 


It slid along the polished rails as they were ice. 


Too late! 
The heavy train crowds hard behind. The child 
must meet her fate! ; 


Nay—look! The fireman wins his way along the 
seaffold slight; 

His blouse a-flutter in the wind, his young face set 
and white. ' 

Upon the pilot-bars he drops—stoops forward, cling- 
ing fast, 

And lifts the child above the wheels as they go 
grinding past. 


The train stops, thirty feet beyond—the hero sitting 
there, 

With neck and shoulders netted in a mist of golden 
hair. 


“God bless you, Tom! You’ve saved us all!’ half 
sobbed the engineer. 

“I don’t know when I’ve felt so kind of broken up 
and queer.” 


And Tom—he laughed a little, cried—and fainted 
dead away; 

His sister, too, had golden hair and just such eyes 
of gray! —Exchange. 


Suggestive exercises for busy work on the above 
selection: 
5. 
A part of the lesson may be copied. Careful at- 
tention should be given to the following points: 
1. General appearance. 


2. Paragraphing. 
3. Penmanship. 

4. Spelling. 

5. Use of capitals. 
6. Punctuation. 


a; 
Make a list of the common nouns of the lesson, 
writing the singular form in one column and the 
plural form in another, and have both forms used 


correctly in sentences. 
III. 
Make a list of the words that express action, and 


write the singular and plural forms in the present 
tense: 

Pupils should be able to use both forms correctly 
in sentences. 

EY: 

Make a list of adjectives of the lesson and com- 
pare them: 

Use the comparative and superlative forms of 
the adjectives in eae a 


Select words from the lesson for which syno- 
nyms may be given, write the words in one column 
and the synonyms in another: 

Have parts of the lesson copied, substituting syn- 
onyms for certain words. 


‘NE. 
Have pupils copy the words of the lesson which 
consist of more than one syllable, thus: 


1. Bilack-plumed. 7. Midway. 

2. Shining. 8. Sitting. 

3. Mogul. 9. Astride. 

4. Conscious. 10. Riding. 

5. Reeling. 11. Pick-a-pack. 
6. Rocking. 12. Fireman, ete. 


Have the words arranged nicely in columns. 

At the recitation drill on both the pronunciation 
and spelling select the difficult words and have 
them written on the board with syllables divided 
and the accent marked. 

VIL. 

Show a picture of an engine, and talk about the 
duties of the engineer and fireman. Why did not the 
engineer rescue the child? How could the fireman 
reach ahead of the engine? On what part did he 
stand? If possible, have some one draw the pic- 
ture. 

VIII. 

Have pupils make a list of all the words that 
rhyme. 

IX. 

Have the story written in prose and told orally 
by the children in the class. Make the lesson short 
and interesting. The teacher should use judgment 
and adapt the work to the ability of his pupils. 





“It is not what a man has, but what he is, that 
makes him valuable to the world and the world 
valuable to him.” 

“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 
—H. W. Longfellow. 





“I fear three newspapers more than a hundred 
thousand bayonets.”—Napoleon. 
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THE BEE. 


BY AGNES S. COOK. 


There’s a belted bee in the orechid’s 
cup: 
He’s taking his tithes from his ten 
antry, 
And never a care in the world knows 
he, 
Wise bee! 
He peeps from the flowers gilded o'er 
With 


precious dust of the  stamen’s 
store, 

And never a thought in the world 
has he 

Of the 

antry. 


the golden dust of 


errand he’s on for his ten 


But the stamens’ 
store 
Is left at each orchid’s open door. 
A part of the flowers’ plan ts he, 


As he takes his tithe of his tenantry. 


We children of men, we come and go 
At somebody’s hest—how should we 
know. 
Being only the children of men, 
Whence we come or whither we go? 
But to some of us, now and again, 
A vision comes in the sunshine; 
then 
He sees himself as part of a plan, 
He has helped in the weaving since 
life began. 
The shuttle is hidden, he knows not 


where, 

But he shall know the shuttle fs 
there, 

Moved by some unseen, immanent 
hand,— 


He shall seek no more, but understand; 

And the cares all die that pride gave 

birth, 

He turns with a larger thought to 

earth. 
The vision hath had its ministry, 
And he smiles to himself as he sees 
the bee, 

The velvet bee in the orchid’s cup, 
Taking his tithes of his tenantry, 
While never a care in the world knows 

he, 
Wise bee. 
—Publie School Journal. 
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>pecimen page from ‘‘Songs of Happy Life.’’ 192 pages, 30 cents. 


: en 
Art and Nature Study Publishing Co., Providence, R. |. Used by permission 0 
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eS — = 
dears. Then may she turn to-day from 3 
Why, where would our men and earth. 


women be 
if the children forever with summer 


played? 
Come, right about face,’ September 
said, 


“And return to school with me.” 
Harper’s Young People. 


THE SUMMER. 





0h, warm is the sun on a bright sum- 
mer’s day, 

And softly the wind sings to me. 

The song that it sings tells of joy and 
of love, 

And beauty of earth that we see. 


The call of the birds and the hum of 
the bees, 


Make music that’s gladsome and 
sweet. 

The butterflies flit from the leaf to the 
rose, 


And nod to each neighbor they meet. 


The leaves and the grass are so fresh 
and so green, 

The sky is so clear and so blue. 

The daisies and buttercups yellow as 
gold 

Are sparkling with 
dew. 


mornuing’s own 


0h, summer’s the time for the young 
and the old, 

For happiness breathes through the 
air. 

All paturs is bright, and all nature is 
gay— 

All nature is gladsome and fair. 

The Fineh Primer. 


THE GRACE OF LOVE. 


When on the heart we look to find 
Whose glowing image it doth wear, 
We learn that not the loftiest mind 
Doth grave its name most deeply 
there, 
But the forgiving, true and kind. 
And, knowing this, and that above 
All offerings that can rendered be 
To us, we most desire love, 
A marvel it hath been to me 
That gentleness and charity 
We strive not harder to attain 
Though for ourselves alone the gain. 
Are any pure? 
By which unmingled, spotless worth 
Alone can claim regard from her? 


Has love a law 


The trait to love must oft be sought 

Like veins in treasure yielding 
ground; 

If the bare surface hold it not, 
Deeper, perchance, it may abound. 

And having found it, oh, how fair, 
The uncovered grace shows to the 

light! 

whole 

wear 
Tor it, new beauty in our sight. 

The gold is reached! Its hue we see! 
All hid in the deep hearts of such 

As by some hidden alchemy 

Thrill at the first life-giving touch 
And glow with kindred sympathy. 

Anon, 


The wide, weary waste doth 





Paying Our Debts. 


You may have a good many things 
given to you in this world. But there 
is one thing for which you must al- 
Ways pay. It never comes free. It 
is this: The fun that you are having 
And you 
Inust pay a great deal more for such 
fun than it is worth. You don’t be- 
lieve this? Most persons don’t believe 
it at first; every one believes it in the 
end. Most persons think that there 
are some wrong things they can do 
and never be any the worse for them, 


when you are doing wrong. 


never have any reason to be sorry for 
them. If you ask them whether they 
believe ou wie when it says, “*What- 
scever a man soweth, that shall he al- 
so reap,” they may say, “Oh, yes!” 
And yet they seem to think that it will 
be different in their own case. They 
seem to think that their little or big 
wrong doings will not be “reaped” by 
themselves.—Scholars’ Magazine. 
“What is an anarchist, anyway?’ 
“An anarchist is one who howls, who 
has no regard for authority and who 
incoherently gabbles night and day.” 
“Yes; we have one at our house.” 
“What's his name?” 
“Isn’t named yet. He’s our baby.” 


“Some folks,’ said Uncle Eben, 
“talks "bout de wuhk dey hab done in 
de pas’. Some folks talks ’bout de 
wuhk dey’s gwine ter do in de future. 
But de man dat’s re’ly doin’ somefin’ 
right now, he ain’t got time ter say er 
word.” 


For Brain Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best Rem- 
edy for relieving Mental and Ner- 
vous Exhaustion; and where the 
system has become debilitated by 
disease, it acts as a general tonic 
and vitalizer, affording sustenance 


to both brain and body. 
Dr. E. CORNELL ESTEN, Philadelphia, 


Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory re- 
sults in dyspepsia and general de- 
rangement of the cerebral and ner- 
vous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.’”’ 

Descriptive phamplet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 

For sale by all Druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 








Treat the children fairly, kindly, 
Lead them gently on their way; 

Let them feel the power of sunshine, 
As they toil from day to day. 

Make their labor happy, peasant, 
Win them by the love of truth; 

Lure them on by sweet incentive, 
O’er the slippery paths of youth. 

—Anon. 


Deafness Cannot be Cured 


By local applications, as they cannot 
reach the diseased portion of the ear. 
There is only one way to cure deafness, 
and that is by constitutional remedies. 
Deafness is caused by an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucous lining of the Eusta- 
chian Tube. When this tube is inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect 
hearing, and when it is entirely closed, 
Deafness is the result, and unless the in- 
flammation can be taken out and this 
tube restored to its normal condition, 
hearing will be destroyed forever; nine 
cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars; free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75c. 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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A Piece of a Honey-Bee. 


N. WALKER. 

One day while I was calling at Mrs. 
Brown's, little Jodie, her 5-year-old 
son, came into the room holding up by 
one leg a mutilated honey bee. 

“Look here, mamma,” he said, “this 
old thing stung me on the arm. What 
is it—a bumblebee?” 

“No, laughed 
“What a silly goose you 
Why, that is a honeybee.” 

“What is a honeybee, mamma?” in 
quired Jodie, as he pulled off the head 
and wings of the dead insect and cast 
them aside. 

“Just listen to the little simpleton,” 
exclaimed his mother impatiently. 
“Why, a honeybee is a kind of fly that 
makes honey. run 
don’t bother me any more.” 

“Bring your bee here, Jodie,” I said, 
“and I will tell you a little of its won 
derful history.” 

“It’s all but just that. I 
throwed its head and wings away,” 
said Jodie, laying what little remained 
of the bee in my lap. 

“There is 


no,” Mrs. 


are, 


Brown. 
Jodie. 


Now away an 


gone 


something else gone be- 
sides its head and wings,” I smiled. 
“It's sting is missing, and where do 


you suppose it is? 


“Oh, yes, it’s in my arm,” and Jodie 


began pulling up his sleeve. “But 
didn’t he have but one sting, Miss 


Bess?’ 


“Only one,’ I answered, “and if it 


had been a male bee or “drone,” as 
the male is generally called, it 
wouldn't have had any. This, you 


must know, is a worker bee, and they 
are all females.” 

“Then the drones can’t sting, 
they? And that couldn’t have 
stung any more, even if I hadn’t killed 
it, could it, Miss Bess?’ 

“No, certainly not,’ I replied, “and 
even if you hadn’t killed her she 
would soon have died on account of 
having to part with her sting. - 
ing it loose from her body 
mortal wound, from which 
very soon have perished. 
we will leave the sting and 
these two hind legs. 


ean 
one 


Tear 
inflicted a 
she would 
And 


proceed to 


now 


uninterest- 
aren't 


Very 


ing looking specimens, they, 


Jodie? But let me tell you a secret. 


In the middle joint of each of these 


two hind legs lady bee carries a stout, 


stiff bread basket, formed of small 
airs that grow on each side of the 
joint. These baskets are packed full 


ow. If you had formed this bee’s ac- 
quaintance a little sooner I fancy you 
would have seen her rolling her body 


ound in some bright flower till it 
as covered with the yellow dust or 
ollen that grew there, and next you 
would have seen her brush it all off 
with her feet, moisten it with her 
mgue, knead it into two tiny balls of 


‘bee bread” and then pack it away 

these baskets. Had she gone 
straight home instead of up _ inside 
your sleeve she would there have 


stored it in some cell for safe 
keeping, till by and by, one of the bees 


away 


’ 


ealled “nurses” would have swallowed 
had 


stomach long enough to 


t and after it remained in her 
be digested 
with the honey there, she would have 
up and fed it to the tiny 
white baby bees lying quietly in their 
waxen cells. 
the bread 


wax pockets, 


hrown it 


And now we will drop 
and take up the 
There are just eight of 
placed in right 
under these rings here in the abdomen, 
Had you visited this bee’s dark home 
day when she was busy with 
her cell-building, and her out 
into the light, you might have noticed 


baskets 


them, regular order, 


some 


drawn 


beneath these rings a collection of tiny 
wax. Where did that wax 
ome from? Why, it had accumulated 


scales of 


hose little pockets till it pushed up 
hese abdominal scales, and so appear- 
And if you had al- 
return to her work she 
would have picked it off with her feet 


ed on the outside. 


lowed her to 
and used it in making a home for the 
for her 
honey, or a royal palace for her queen; 


young bees or a store house 
for this bee was once the subject of a 
queen, to whom she showed the great- 
est loyalty and respect.” 

“Does the queen bee look just 
Miss 


like 
little 


Ss one, sess?” asked my 


friend. 

“Oh; no,” 4 “she 
larker and larger; but if the 
had taken when was 
over three days old, and 
given her a royal education she would 
have developed into a princess.” 


answered, is much 
nurses 
bee 


this she 


young—not 


“How do they educate them that 
way?’ came the eager inquiry. 


“First, they give them plenty of 


=— 
room to grow in,” was my answer 
“and then they feed them on ‘poyg] 
food,’ a kind of stimulating jelly whic, 
is especially made 


for the develop. 
ment of 


royal qualities, SO you gee 


education, and 


it is education alone 
that whether a bee's blood 
shall be royal or common.” 


it | 
and wings away,” 


decides 


wish I hadn't thrown her hea 
said Jodie pensive. 
ly. “You've told me everything about 
all the rest of her, haven’t you, Miss 
sess?” 

“Not I smiled, 
“Why, if I could tell everything about 


this little bit 


everything, Jodie,” 


just a part of one of 
the smallest of God’s creatures, I'd be 
Wiser than Solomon. ‘The bee has had 
more historians than any nation of 
people upon the earth,’ but there are 


volumes of discoveries to be written 


yet.” 

“T wish I could find out something 
about them myself,” sighed Jodie,“but 
I guess I can’t.” 

Then I said, “A 
Huber 
the bee’s secrets, it 


great Swiss natural- 


ist named discovered more of 

is said, than any 
man has ever lived, and 
Huber was blind. Just think of that, 
So many men all round with two good 


other who 


eyes, and yet it was left to one who 
was groping in total darkness, to bring 
to light some of the richest treasures 
hidden in the great store house of na- 
ture. Who knows what you may do 
if you try?” 

Newport, TEXAS 


“What is Willie crying about?” asked 
Mrs. B— of Bridget, who had the 
care of the little boy for the afternoon. 
ma’am, he 


“Sure, wanted to go 


across the street to Tommy Brown's.” 
“Well, why didn’t you let him go?” 

“They were havin’ charades, he said, 
ma’am, and I wasn’t sure as he'd had 
‘em yet.” 


“They say the honeymoon is ove 


when a man’s wife asks him for 
money.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t put it exactly that 
way.” 


On 


“How would you put it? 
“T should say that the honeymoon is 
over when a man forgets to ask his 
wife how much cash he can have the 
pleasure of giving her.” 
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gORIES OF MISSOURI. 
R Musick, author of the Columbian 


By John 


Historical Novels. Cloth, 12mo., 
gg pages. Profusely illustrated. 
price, SO cents. American Book 


Company, New York, Cincinnati and 


Chicago. 


Itis certainly desirable that the gen- 
eal study of United States history 
should supplemented by some 
yowledge of the history, traditions, 
wd local customs of the common- 
wealth in which the pupil lives. We 
ive a Special study of state geogra- 
iy in the schools, and special state 
ditions published for this pur- 
nme, Why not, therefore, have state 


be 


are 


history as well? This may either take 
ie shape of formal history, or, as in 
ie present work, of — Stories”—giving 
and living 
0 the narrative of past events. 


interest 
Mr. 
felicitous in 


olor, movement, 


Musick has been most 
both the method and style in which 
he has dealt with his subject; and his 
wok is one which, while keeping with- 
ithe limits of what it is profitable 
fr children to know, will be read 
with absorbing interest by them and 
jyadults as well. 
is, especially those recounting early 
Indian are more thrilling 
tlan any recorded in fiction. 


Many of the stor- 
conflicts, 


Such a book is admirably suited for 
tle purpose of supplementary school 
readers. Every Missouri teacher ought 
tread this book and have it placed in 
tle school library. 


MUSIC FOR THE COMMON 
SCHOOLS. By Carrie B. Adams. In- 
land Publishing Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind. Boards, 45 cents. 


This book presents material for the 
ise of pupils in the common schools. 
Mrs, Adams was in charge of the mu- 
‘e work in the Indiana State Normal 
School for a number of years, and is 
itimately acquainted with the needs 
of the country schools. 
steat deal of original 


There is a 
matter. The 
“igs are simple and well suited to 
(ildren’s vojces, 
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SHORT STORIES FROM ENGLISH 
HISTORY FROM THE EARLIEST 


TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY: By 
Albert F. Blaisdell. Ginn & Co. Bos- 
ton. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a book intended both for 


school and home use. The aim of the 


author (or the editor, as he modestly 
terms himself) is so to present some of 
the facts of English history as_ to 
awaken in the child mind an eager de- 
the 


scenes and the characters depicted in 


sire to know more of the events, 


these stories. 

The style is admirable—clear, simple, 
flowing. The range is wide, nor has 
the author confined himself to such 
tales as can be proved to be historical- 
ly accurate. Old King Canute is here, 
tide, and 
good Queen Philippa with the rescued 
citizens of Calais. 


with his feet in the rising 
Effective pictures— 
well drawn and historically correct— 
illustrate the stories, and will make a 
permanent impression on those who 
That our readers may 
judge for themselves of Mr. Blaisdell’s 
clear and cultured style, we will print 


study them. 


a brief extract from the chapter upon 


“Brave Knights and How They 


Fought in Olden Times:” 


“The title of knight was the highest 
that could be given to a soldier, and 
was given only to those who had prov- 
ed themselves to be very brave on the 
field of battle. 


“A knight wore a pair of costly spurs 


and arich belt to distinguish him 


from other men. He “was treated with 
great respect by others., No one could 
look down upon him, not even the 


king, who was generally a knight him- 


self. Even if a man _ should spring 
from the lowest rank and become a 


knight, he was then considered a gen- 
tleman and free to associate with the 
highest in the land. * * * 

like to know 
just how a knight was made. 


“Perhaps you would 
Let me 
tell you. In the first place, there was 
a great deal of ceremony. The squire 
had to spend several nights in church, 
watching and praying; and he also had 
to watch his armor hanging over the 
altar for at least one night. The next 
morning, after a service in church, he 
was brought to the king or to some 


great noble, who then struck him on 

the back with the flat of a sword, and 

at the same time said with a _ loud 
voice, ‘In the name of God, St. Michael 
and St. George, I name thee knight. 

Be brave, hardy and loyal.’ The spurs 

of the new knight were then buckled 

on him by the ladies who were pres- 
ent.” 

The book bears on its cover a pic- 
ture of the two little princes who were 
smothered in the tower. 

SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE. By Sarah 
J. Eddy, Art and Nature Study Pub- 
lishing Co., Providence, R. I. 192 
pages. 30 cents net. 

This collection is designed as a sup- 
plementtary song book for schools, and 
will be greatly appreciated by the 
teachers who are using music in con- 
nection with their classes in nature 
study. There are a number of songs 
suitable for “Bird Day,” “Arbor Day,” 
“May Day,” etc. 





FEMALE FILOSOFY—FISHED OUT 
AND FRIED. By -elix Feeler, G. 
Holzapfel, publisher, Cleona, Pa. 
This work gives in a somewhat com- 

ie style all the arguments for and 
against woman suffrage, giving also a 
complete history of the progress made 
in the emancipation of women. The 
illustrations are quite plentiful, and 
although not artistic, they are some- 
what amusing. 

A SERMONICA. By Rev. B. Bald- 

win. Published by the author. 

Montepelier, O. 60 cents. 

This little book of sermons will be 
found helpful to all Christian 
workers. 


very 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION. By W. H. Skin- 
ner. J. H. Miller, publisher, Lin- 

eoln, Neb. Price, $1. 


The purpose of this book is to teach 
pupils to appreciate the art in litera- 
ture and to develop their powers of 
studying literature. This purpose is 
well carried out by the author in his 
exercises to develop the power of inter- 
preting “effects,” to cultivate esthetic 
imagination, the feeling and the intel- 
lect. 

Much exercise in composition is giv- 
en, and the study of pictures forms an 
important part. It is a book well suit- 
ed to the use of literature classes. 
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The Kindergarten Magazine is to be 
enlarged in size and scope, and to be 
known hereafter as the Kindergarten 
Review. It will be edited by Emilie 





and Laura E, Poulsson, 
John Fox, Jr., whose latest book, 
“Hell for Sartain,” was recently 


brought out by the Harpers, and whose 
new novel, “The Kentuckians,” 
to appear serially in Harper’s Maga- 


began 


zine for July, is one of the youngest 
and one of the = ablest of the 
writers who are making us fa- 
miiliar with the habits of the people 
of Kentucky. Mr. Fox, like Miss 
Murfree and James Lane Alen, 
writes directly from personal observa- 
tion, and his characters are closely 


and sympathetically defined. 
Magazine will offer 12 
three a for 


The Century 


prizes of $250 each, year, 


four successive years, to college grad- 
uates receiving the degree of Bachelol 
of Aris, for the best poem, the best 
essay, and the best short story. Grad 
uates must submit their work before 
June 1 of the year succeeding gradua 
tion, and the young men and women 
who came out of college in June, 1897 


are to have first chance at the prizes. 
Educational 
Professor 


Number of the 
David FP. Todd 


account of the Am 


In the 
Outlook, 
contributes an 
herst expedition to Japan to view 
latest solar eclipse, and also explains 
in a really fascinating way, aided by 


the 


the ingenious methods which 
science has lately adopted for this kind 
of astronomical work. This 
The Outlook has seven richly 
ed articles, 
story, 
cles, and the 
and review departmenis. 
The Outlook Company, 
New York.) 


pictures, 


issue of 
illustrat 
besides a charming short 
poems, other contributed arti- 
usual full news editorials 
($3 a year. 
13 Astor Place, 


“Uncle The ophilus, 
tist?” 

“He is a fellow that listens intently 
when he is talking to you and never 
listens at all when you are talking to 
him.” 


what is 


an )- 


eg 


A teacher giving a lesson on physi- 
cal force, asked when he had finished, 
“Now, boys, can any of you tell me 
what force it is that moves people 
along the street?’ He was greatly 
surprised, and the class highly amus- 
ed, at receiving from one of the boys, 
the unexpected answer, “Please, sir, 
the police force.’’—London Truth. 


“Pa, what's the board of 
Mr. “When I 
went to school, it was a pine shingle.” 


Tommy: 
education?” Figgs: 

Clippings. 

“Uncle 
“Oh, 


won't 


James, what is a pessimist?’ 


he’s any sort of an old thing that 
enjoy 
cause he is afraid he 


his ice cream to-day be- 
won't have any 
to-morrow.”’—Puck. 

Minnie—Oh, I’m superstitious about 
lda—W ould 


Friday? 


Kriday. you decline a 
Minnie—Well— 


satisfactory 


proposal 
— if 


on 


ah! it were in other 


respects, 1 might think it unlucky to 
decline. 


“I's kind o’ worried,’ said Uncle 


Kiben, “bout de kind o’ patriotism 


dat pays cash foh its fireworks an’ 


dodges its taxes.’”"-—Washington Star. 
“Do 


strict econ- 


Wealthy but economical father: 


you know, my son, what 
would do for 
Robert: “1 


for 


omy you?” 
what it 
and I 
Life. 


know has done 


me, father, respect you for 


it.’—Harlem 
“I’ve 

and 

journalism,” 


completed a collegiate educa- 


tion desire to devote myself to 
remarked the pale, intel- 
lectual young man, as he stepped into 
the editorial presence without a trem- 
or. “Have you an opening of which 
Il might take advantage?’ 
certainly,” 


opening is 


“Certainly, 
quoth the busy editor. “The 

right behind you, where 
you came in. the door as 
you go out.” 


Please shut 


Abraham 
letter asking for a “ 
autograph. 


Lincoln received 

sentiment” and his 
He replied: “Dear Mad- 
When you ask from a stranger 


once 


am: 
that which is of interest only to your- 
always enclose a there’s 
sentiment, and here’s your auto- 
A. LINCOLN.” 


self, stamp; 
your 


graph. 
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School of Electricity, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 


The only institution teaching 
trical engineering exclusively. 
equipment excellent. 
Course opens October 1. 
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TEACHERS OF PHYSIC 


Can Ald Their Students by Having Them Read 
HOME STUDY, an Elementary Journal for Students o! 


Electricity. Mechanical Drawing. Mechanics. 


Mining Architectural Drawing. Architecture 
Plumbing. Steam Engineering. Heating. 
Ventilation.Civil Engineering Prospecting 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. Address, 
HOME STUDY, box 1017 Scranton, Pa, 
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‘mine ANNOUNCEMENT. 


MPLF Boos 
ur oo fe American Journal of Education is published 
A at$l.00 per year. New subscriptions can 

Music Co, begin at any time. If you fail to get your 

', OHIO: paper, notify us by postal card. 

gis Journal is published every month, and 
Rutered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo, and admitted through the mails at 
second-class rates. 

Juen prcmptly after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. f 

— ff piontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
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BOOKS. 


Please remember we are still offering 
quite a lot of big book bargains. 

Write us for any books you want. 
We cam save you money. Thirty dol- 
lar sets of Cyclopaedias we can sell 
for $12. Thirty-five dollar sets of 
maps in handsome case, we can sell for 
$15. School stationery and examina- 
tion paper, you will need some this 
year. See the advertisement and 
prices on another page and send us 
your orders. 


The Teachers’ Aid Association of Chi- 
cago has a new advertisement in this 
issue. This association is sending out 
a line of school supplies of the very 
highest character. They can give em- 
ployment to a few more good men. 
See their ad. on page 4 and write them 
if interested. 

We have arranged with several of 
the best music publishers for new 
songs, which will appear one each 
month, beginning with September is- 
sue. Tell your friends so that they 
ean begin their subscription in time 
to secure all these good things. 





VERTICAL WRITING. 
The whole State of Missouri will now 
be studying the vertical system of 
writing, The Text Book Commission 
having adopted D. C. Heath & Co.’s 
natural vertical system. This journal 
has taken advanced ground on vertical 
writing from ‘the first. Our series of 
vertical lessons during 1896 has cer- 
tainly done much to pave the way for 
its complete adoption in the State. A 
new series of vertical lessons giving 
special attention to the manner in 
which the subject should be taught, 
will begin in the September number 
and continue throughout the school 
year. Prof. S. M. Gutteridge, a pen- 
man of national reputation, has been 
secured to give this series of lessons. 
He is a practical teacher, and will 
make the lessons practical, interesung 
and helpful. No Missouri teacher can 
afford to miss this series of lessons. 


The annual St. Louis Exposition will 
open September 8 and continue until 
October 23. There will be several dis- 
tinct novelties this year, among which 
the promenade through the Coliseum 
will rank foremost. The music will be 
under the leadership of Victor Her- 
bert, who is achieving marked success 
with his famous Twenty-second Regi- 
ment band. He is an excellent pro- 
gram builder and one who is pleased 
to recognize public taste. M. Gautier 
will delight the spectators by the won- 
derful performance of his trained 
horses. Every promise is given of a 
very attractive series of displays in 
the Exposition proper, the decorations 
being more artistic and harmonious 
than ever before. 





WESTERN 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


(Wyman Institute) 

UPPER ALTON, ILLINOIS. 
Ideal location. 19th year. 50acres. Buildings 
of brick and stone. Hot-water heat. Electric 
light. Homelike surroundings. Limited num- 
ber. Carefulsupervision. Nosaloons. College 
preparation. U.S. Army detail. For circulars 
and information address 

ALBERT M. JACKSON, A.M., Prin., 


Upper Alton, Ill. 
or HENRY P WYMAN, 
101 S. Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


and 
Teacher, Ministers, Physicians 374... 
interested in educational matters should write 
for CENTRAL UNIVERSITY ANNOUNCEMENT, giv- 
ing course of home study leading to the degrees 
A.M., B.S., M.S., Ph.D., etc., etc. Ladies inter- 
ested should write forcirculars on skilled nurs- 
ing. Separate department same school. 
Address—CENTRAL UNIVERSITY (Charterea.) 
Times Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








to the UPRIGHT MACHINE 


SEN Paterson, N. J ca, 


e - 
J: Pencil 
for a descrip- ND ght 
tive circularof the... I Sharpener. 


It is a wonderful machine for $1,00. 
NEW ATHENS, O- 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE Siv.a7sEN3:.2: 


tion, room and books, $2.80 to $3.00a week.; total 

cost $140 a year; 8 courses; course for D.D., 

Ph.D., &c.; catalogfree with plan toearn funds. 
W.A. WILLIAMS, D.D, President. 





FOR SALE A handsome ROLL-TOP OF- 
FICE DESK; oak finish 
new; list price, $35.00; wil: sell for $20.00 cash. 
Address, 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
St. Lovis, Mo. 


FOR SALE ™ ee _sets STANDARD 


AMERICAN ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA, 8 volumes each; edition 1896; regular 
price, $30.00; will sell for $12.00. This is a great 
bargain. 





MARY E. DUDLEY, 
210 Vine Street, St. Louis. 


FOR SALE Yaggy’s Anatomical Study, 
Latest edition; new; regular 
price, $35.00; will sell for $15.00. 
Address—BROWN, 
Care American Jcurnal of Fducation 








AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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Page’s Theory aa @ |™ 
CDi 
—eSweawe fell 1 
Tha 
Practice of Teaching 
>. N Wh 
BROWN’S COMMON SCHOOL 18 ancy cee sl “ 
‘EXAMINER AND REVIEW.” This is one of the best of all books for teachers.’ 
° ° ° . 1 
' vm , teacher in this country is above David P. Page, g k 
PAN ‘repared by a number of 5 ! oan 5 » 
nage —] County and City Superinten will stand as the symbol of Natural leaching tot An 
dent It contains nearly 3,000 ic > © ] > Te: rer 
and oftime. His book should be read over and qy 
| Gumon SeH00! ti and answers on Or — é It j ’ t] * t | k aor _ Tl 
W] thography / tic J. again. was one o 1e first books recommend ie 
Question Bee Book® IREVIEW | ts | a wo ti Ti >. £ : end To 
| ' LY SIOLORY'y: SOSO by us. We urged its reading by teachers everywh 
i BROWN. _ | Reading, Grammar, Bot ee " 4 And 
== we my, Zoology, Theory and and especially by young teachers. We have cir “f 
“YU OD) (7g Practice of Tea ane Physi 4 lated with great pleasure hundreds of copies, 
(500 hy Civil Government, z . 2 
hip, Geography. Se book is bound to make its reader grow educational Tell 
| fh mover rissa xamin This work has been adopted by many reading cing 
at n crs, Use ry State, = . ° e - a © 
County, and City Superinten -more recently in Indiana, Illinois and New York sf 
d in the examination of | ’Phis book has been before the teachers nearly half 
teacl and pupils. An ; * ae > ~ Wh 
i the clearest and most | century but, except in a few details, it is as valua “] 
on manner, The ques- | to-day as it was in 1850. Are 
tions are arranged as nearly as F \ 
possible according to gradation. Desiya for Examiners, Teach- IT CONTAINS i 
ers, Pupils, and Institute Conductors, and all who desire to pass eat 
a creditable examination. Full cloth bind 173 pages. Spirit of the Teacher ; Responsibility of the Teacher Th 
PRICE, $1,253 to teachers, $1,00, postpaid. Habits of the Teacher ; Literary Qualifications oft . 
a ; Right Views of Hducation ; Right Mod » 
SPECIAL OFFER. Teaching ; Exciting an Interest in Study ; Scho 
= ” thi as Government ; School Amusement ; po Teacher 
J i . er . re ' Sel this the > : 
Until October an ei z , : te Relations tothe Parents of His Pupils ; The Teachey TH 
sti c ever > y mal stpal ol ‘ , 
Question Book ever publishes a. er pene Care of His Health ; His Rel ation to a Professiog 
only 7Oc. or TH AMERICAN JOURNAL OF HDUCA- | tigcellaneous Suggestions, etc., besides 110 questiar ws 
eg : en ee ee ook fc j f ; ma 
rion one year and this grand book for $1.40, aud answers on the Theory and Practice of Teachigl > 
ITH, Publishers, ? - te’ 
PERRIN & SM tein ps Bound in Heavy Manilla Paper, 324 Pages. § ““ 
ST. LOUIS. : ‘ ‘EH te 
By [lail, Postage Paid, - - - AQ org 
Wicks and Boyer’s How to Teac - 
a 
AND STUDY GEOGRAPHY. pa 
ished in parts. arts I and IT now ready. dri 
Published in part / / / 1y. 1 
bo 
PART | is on South America and Europe. It consists of Brag yi 


RODERICK HUME, 


BY C. W. BARDEEN. 


The Greatest Pedagogical Story of the Nineteenth Century 


=> @& <> 
The only story ever written that describes the American Grad 
School. Thousands are reading it, and isands more will re: 


it during the next few months. 
This is a story of real life in the school 
it is told in such a charming manner 


S Surroundings, an 
that one is made to feel a 


act with the characters. Shams are shown up in their true licht 
and the genuine shines forth like diamonds. It is intenselv inter 
esting from beginning to end, and when you have finished reading 
it leaves you an exhilarated feeling so characteristic of a goo 
book. Every teacher in the land ought to read Roderick Hume. 
PRICE, Postpaid, - - - - - 50c. 
PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
ST. LOUIS. 





Outlines for the blackboard that are truly 
gestive Key Words as indicators of 


Sul th 
supplementary work outs Me 


pictures of study, 


of text books, thus teaching and training pupils to search int : 

° cL 
great storehouse of knowledge. Queer Queries on geographis br 
subjects; these will stir up any school. J//ems of Junterest gat 


ered from many sources and are of much practical benefit. TM m 


book is warmly received by leading teachers and many _ inquifié , 
i ) 
made for succeeding parts. 230 pages. Price, 50 cents, postpaid . 


PART Il, 
esting one; 


North America. This volume is 
every state in the United States is treated separatel 
as mentioned in part 1. It cannot fail to be of very great interes 
to every teacher and pupil. + Mexico and Canada 
liberal space. With these books geography can easily be made th 
325 Cloth. 
sent to any teacher, prepaid, for fl. 


an exceedingly interg 


also receive 4 


most interesting study in school, rice, 79 


cents. Parts | and II will be 


pages. 


These books are just what you need to add interest to you 
Geography lessons. 
will help you. 


Address all 
Orders to 


They will not only help the schools, but th 


Perrin & Smith, Pub., St. Louis 
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TELL ME, YE WINGED WINDS. 


tell me, ye Winged winds, 

That round my pathway roar, 

Js there no blessed spot 

Where teachers meet no more? 

No lone and distant place, 

No valley in the West 

Where 
known 


“Course of Study” is) un-- 


And pedagogues may rest? 


The wild wind dwindled 
To a murinur pathetic 
And sympathetically answered 
“if I did you should get it.” 
Tell me, ye breezes cool 
That round me daily flit, 

Is there no desert far 

Where correlate is wit? 
Where “unify,” 
and 


“concept,” 
“Perceive” “apperceive” 
Are left alone at 


And no one present 


times 

grieves? 
The cool breeze breezed 
Along a 
At length it 
think.” 


chink, 
murmured, 
“T don't 


THE COUNTRY SCILOOL MA’AM. 
The 
told by a long suffering Country school 


following interesting sketch is 
ma'am: 


of 


HuUIMerOUs, 


The requirements the country 


teacher are not She must 


bea primary, intermediate, grammar 


gade, high school teacher combined; 


she must be able to build fires, adjust 


fallen stovepipes, put in window 
panes, sweep, dust, split kindling, 
drive a horse, keep out of the neigh- 


borhood quarrels, know how and 
when to whip a bad boy, understand 
the school laws, raise money for libra- 
ries, keep all kinds of records, plant 
trees on arbor day, be of good moral 
character and pass examination in all 
branches of education. For these ac- 


complishmments she receives S300 a 
month. Think of a girl getting that 
Salary! Out of this she pays’ her 


board, buys her clothes, attends the 
simmer school, buys educational pa- 
pers and books, attends county con- 
ventions and buys slate pencils for 
the pupils. What is left she adds to 
her bank account or starts a bank if 
she prefers. Unless something is done 
to reduce the wages, school teachers 
Will have a monopoly of the wealth of 
the country and we shall find in our 
midst a labor organization which will 
Menace our free institutions and en- 
ag our taxpayers.—Murphysboro 
ra. 


THE COLUMBIAN CYCLOPEDIA 


7,650 ILLUSTRATIONS. 29,600 Pages. 


| Includes an Unabridged Dictionary. 


36 Volumes. 


The largest American Cyclopedia, 
Pronounces all Titles 

Volumes of Handy Size. 
Furnishes the Largest and Latest Maps. | 


Information Right Down to Date. 
You can keep Upto the Times by adding 
an Annual each year, 


No other Cyclopedia even pretends to claim these features, but don’t you 
think they are pretty important? It isthe only complete reference work ever 
published, and because of its simplicity and clearness of style, combination of 
dictionary with cyclopedia, and because it gives the pronunciation of every 
word, it is better adapted to popular use as well as scholarly consultation than 
any other Cyclopedia published. It is 


THOROUGHLY AMERICAN 


giving more space to the treatment of all American interests than any other 
cyclopedia published and devotes more space to United States affairs than 
All the Other Cyclopedias Combined. Wedo not depend on a few patched 
pages to justify our claim that THE COLUMBIAN furnishes 


The Latest Information on All Subjects, 
but treats everything fully and intelligently. Notice a few illustrations below 


THE VENEZUELAN DISPUTE.—Full history | 
of the trouble, with several maps, biographies, | 
portaits of the Venezuelan Commission, ex- ! 
tracts from diplomatic correspcndence, etc. | olina, Utah, etc., besides over 400 pages de- 

SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES.—Argon: four-| Voted to the transactions of Congress, the 
teen-page illustrated article on its discovery. | political, industrial, hnancial, religious, and 
X-rays, eighteen-page illustrated article, also | other affairs, profusely illustrated. 
articles on Anti-toxine, Acetylene Gas, Electo ; FOREIGN AFFAIRS.—Cuban Revolt, Armenian 
Artograph, Tesla's Oscilato1 Nansen’s Arctic | Massacres, South Afmcan troubles, and the 
Explorations, ete. history of every country brought down to date. 


Approved by the Best Judges, 


HENRY BR. CORBETT, Superintendent Public In- | JAMES H. FAIRCHILD, D.D., LL.D... Late Presi-« 
strucion of Nebraska. dent Oberlin College, Oberlin, 0, 

The editorial work is done with good judgment 
and thoroughness, and that the 1ange of topics, 
and their presentation are such as to adapt the 
work admirably to the needs of the general read- 
er and family. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS.—Recent events of im- 
portance fully recorded, such as full synopsis 
of new constitutions in New York, south Car- 


THE COLUMBIAN CYCLOPEDIA is comprehen- 
sive, reliable, American and up to date. 


FRANCIS A. MARCH, Jr., One of the Editors 
(Department of Etymology) Standard Dic. 
tionary. 

Have found it in all cases quite as thorough, 
more concise, and with its statistical informa- 


le 


tion brought up to a later date. 


JAMES K. POWERS, A.M., President Alabama 
State Normal College. 

I am delighted with the books. They more 
than fulfill every promise made in their behalf. 
HON. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, 

Nebraska, 

Tut CoOLUMBIAN is very complete and its use 
effects a great saving of time, while the ANn- 
NUAL is absolutely necessary toone who desires 
to preserve a permanent record of contempor 
aneous events. I heartily commend both THe 
CYCLOPEDIA and THE ANNUAL. 


Lincoln, 
W. T. MOORF, M.A.. LL.D , Dean 
College of MISSOURI, 


For accuracy, co’ prehensiveness and conden- 
sati n it excels all other works of the kind I 
have consulted. The Atlas accompanying the 
Cyclopedia is very good in every respect; the ar- 
rangement is especially commendable. 


of the Bible 


These are but samples of hundreds of endorsements from all parts of the 
country. 


Write for Descriptive Circulars and Terms to 
GARRETSON, COX & CO., Publishers Buffalo, N. Y. 
GURRENT HISTORY si'so" per annum. 


Records systematically each quarter all the important events in the United 
States and each foreign country, in every department, Politics, Diplomacy, 
War, Finance, Business and Industry, Labor Interests, Religion, Education, 
Science, Sociology, Archzeology, all regularly covered in the most careful 
manner and so completely indexed as to make, as the Springfield Republican 
says, ‘“‘a real cyclopedia of current events.” The Review of Reviews says: 
“It is eminently a publication to be filed and kept permanently for reference.’ 
Six volumes, 1890 to 1896, now complete. ‘ 

Are you interested? Sample Pages Free! 


AGENT 





Sample Copy Ten Cents! 


Garretson, Cox & Co., Publishers, WANTED 
é 


862 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











































Webster’s 
International 
Dictionary 


Successor of the “ Unabridged.” 
The One Great Standard Authority, 


So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
Justice U. 8. Supreme Court. 


Standard 
of the U. S. Gov’t Printing 
ice, the U. 8S. Supreme © 
Court, all the State Su- 4 
preme Courts, andof near- 
y all the Schoolbooks. 


Warmly 
Commended 
by State Superintendents 
of Schools, College Presi- 4 
dents, and other Educators 

almost without number. 


Invaluable 
in the household, and to 
the teacher, scholar, pro- 
fessional man, and self- 
educator, 


THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL USE. 


It is easy to find the word wanted. 

It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
It iseasy to trace the growth of a word. 
It is easy to learn what a word means. 


The Chicago Times-Herald says:— 
Webster’s International Dictionary in its present % 

form is absolute authority on everything poring 

to our language in the way of orthography, ortho- 
epy,etymology, and definition. I’rom it there is nc 
a. Itisas pane as human effort and scholar- 

ship can make it.—Dec. 14, 189. 
GET THE BEST. 

p@™"Specimen pages sent on application to 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 

e,¢ 













































Gicago & ftom 


IS THE BEST LINE 


——ToO THE—— 


Summer : Resorts 


—oFr— 


in, Minnesota and the Northwest; Michi- 
— ‘ anada, the Northeast, East ‘and 
Southeast, and Colorado, Califor- 
nia Oregon and the West. 





aD St. Louis and Chicago. _ 
TRAINS. wet ee Louis and Kansas City. 
BETWEEN .. (Kansas City and Chicago. 
— oo \ 
ONLY STONE-BALLASTED TRACK. 
NO DUST 
— ~~ 





BEAUTIFUL PULLMAN 


COMPARTMENT SLEEPERS. 
PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 


FREE OF EXTRA CHARGE.. 


Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tickets 
via the Chicago & Alton Railroad, or write to 
JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Monadnock Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
D. BOWES, 
General Western Passeng«r Agent, 
216 North Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SCOTTEN’S 
NORMAL and BUSINESS COLLEGE 


THE CHEAPEST and BEST. 








Prepares teachers to teach. Gives a thorough | 


business course, shorthand and telegraphy. Send 
for our 46 page catalogue. Address, 


R. M. SCOTTEN, 


UNCLE SAM 


wants bright men to fill positions 
under the government. He offers a 
splendid chance for teachers of 
higher education or young collego 
secure a professional education 
200 to $1,800 per annum as Assistant Exam- 
the Patent Office. Good positions in Indian Service for 
® A hich grade in competitive examination is all that is 
. Particulars free as to salaries, dates, &c., if you 
niion. American Journal of Education. 

TLONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE (In- 
corporated), 2d Nat. Bk. Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


“Isa = 
PWN ewWh 


awn 


o osm 


me Oo 


eh ewww ws NNN 
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Green Ridge, Mo, 
















Wants competent teachers for good posi, 
tionsinthe Middle and Western States. 
Charges half usual rates. Schools desir. 
ing the best teachers, will find it to their 
interest to correspond with us. Service; 
free. W. T. Parks, 








FEE’S SHORT=-HAND SCHOOL, 
Practical i ye 
CHA Mail instruction. First Le partied 
| 


— 


DENVER - 






Charles Block, Denver, Colo, 


$$ 


First Le ; 
Address W. G. CHAFFEE. Oswego ney 


5 cts.—_CLASSICS.—5 cts, 


The children ought to bless the spirit that prompted the getting up of such books, 


1st Reader Grade. 
Esop’s Fables.—1. 
Asop’s Fables.—2. 
Selections from A‘sop.—t. 
Selections from A‘sop.—2. 
Story of the Buds. 
What Annie Saw. 


2nd Reader Grade. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—1. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—2. 
Little Red Riding Hood. 
Jack and the Beanstalk. 
Story of Bryant. 
Selections from Grimm.—1. 
Selections from Grimm.—2z. 
Stories from Garden and Field. I. 
Stories from Garden and Field. II. 
Story of Columbus. 
Story of Israel Putnam. 
Story of William Penn. 
Story of Washington. 
Story of Franklin. 
Story of Webster. 
Story of Lincoln. 
Story of Lowell. 
Story of Tennyson, 
Story of Whittier. 
Story of Cooper. 
Story of Fulton. 
Story of the Pilgrims. 
Story of the Boston Tea Party. 
Story of Eli Whitney. 
Story of Edison, 
Story of Hawthorne. 
Story of S. F. B. Morse. 
Story of Louisa M. Alcott. 
Story of James Watt. 
Story of the Norsemen. 
Puss in Boots. 
Story of Stevenson. 
Story of Irving. 
Story of Pocahontas. 


ddress, “DEPARTIIENT K,’’ 


Mason E. STONE, State Supt. of Education, Vi, 


No. gra Reaaer Graae. 

15. Legend of Sleepy Hollow. (Irving,) 
16. Rip Van Winkle, Etc. (Irving,) 
17. Philip of Pokanoket, Etc. (Irving,) 
18. The Voyage, Etc. (Irving.) 

22. Hawthorne’s Golden Touch. 

23. Hawthorne’s Three Golden Apples. 
24. Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher. 
32. King of the Golden River. (Ruskin, 
33- The Chimera. (Ilawthorne.) 

34. Paradise of Children. (Hawthorne.) 
41. Evangeline. (Longfellow.) 

47- Rab and His Friends. 

50. Christmas Eve, Etc. (Irving.) 


gth Reader Grade. 


5- Story of Macbeth. 
19. The Deserted Village. (Goldsmith.) 
37. Othello, Etc. (Lamb.) 
38. The Tempest, Etc. (Lamb.) 
39. We Are Seven, Etc. ( Wordsworth.) 
40. Ancient Mariner. (Coleridge.) 
54- Pied Piper of Hamelin. (Browning.) 
55- John Gilpin, Etc. (Cowper.) 
56. The Elegy, Etc. (Gray.) 
65. Sir Roger De Coverley. 
66. Declaration of Independence. 
67. Thanatopsis and Other Poems. (Bryant,) 


5th Reader Grade. 

6. Lays of Ancient Rome.—1. 

10. Enoch Arden. (fennyson.) 
49. L’Allegro and Other Poems. (Milton.) 
51. As You Like It. (Shakespeare.) 
52. Merchant of Venice. (Shakespeare.) 
53. Henry the Eighth. (Shakespeare.) 
57. Lady of the Lake. Canto 1 
58. Lady of the Lake. Canto //. 
59. Lady ofthe Lake. Canto ///. 


aa Order by number. 

Each number contains about 32 pages of 
choice Illustrated Literature bound in strong 
manilla covers. Price, 5 cents a copy, 60 cents 
a dozen, postpaid. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO/IPANY, 


211 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. ILLS. 


1516 Locust St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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2 a eae 
pciace Southwest 
Pia = SYSTEM. 
Ceanecting SS Farms + 
MISSOURI, 
The Broad Corn and Wheat Fields and Thriving 
| KANSAS, 
ts The Fertile River Valleys and Trade Centers of 
NEBRASKA, 





d Picturesque and Bogieeting aaa and 
ww Mining Districts “ 


COLORADO, 

Fruit, Mineral and Timber Lands, 
Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS, 

The Beautiful Rolling Prairies and Woodlands of the 


INDIAN TERRITORY, 






The Agricultural 


and 


n, Vi, 


ing.) The Sugar Plantations of 
) LOUISIANA, ; 
ng.) Tu Cotlon and Grain Fields, the Cattle Ranges an 
TEXAS, 
Historical and Scenic 
= OLD AND NEW MEXICO, 
ki ) And forms with its Cygneiene the Popular "Winter 
SKIN, 
ARIZONA AND. CALIFORNIA. 
ne.) 





For full di and i 
wy of the above ‘Feates, or Hot Springs, Ark., co An- 
tonio, Tex., and lexico, address Company's Agents, or 








¥.B. DODDRIDGE, H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Manager, Gen’! Pass. é Tkt. Agt., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
th.) 
th.) 
ng.) 
Inledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 
ryant.) 
RAILWAY. 
( 
STWO TRAINS DAILY 
Iton.) The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 
re.) To 
Ht Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
F Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, 
Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 
Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburg, 
ved And all points North and East. 
| cents 


Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to Toledo 


Sleeping and Parlor Cars to Indianapolis, 
New Buffet Reclining Chair Cars. 


SEATS FREE, 










TICKET OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., 





ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





7 Aaabash [ie 


Favorite Route from St. Louis. 
QQ WV VO Ca We 


‘Solid Vestibuled Traine 


eo. 


CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


With Through Sleeping Cars via 


NIAGARA FALLS 


ee" ae 


iNew York and to Boston, 


PALACE DINING CARS 


On New York and Boston Trains. 


Granod 
CEenTRaL 
STATION 


Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars | 
to Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, Council | 


Bluffs, Qmaha. Des Moines, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 


Free Reclining Chair Cars; 
on all through trains. 


Buffet Parior Cars 


on day trains St. Louis to Kansas City, and 
Chicage. 


ST. LOUIS TICKET OFFICES: 


S. E. Corner Broadway and Olive Street, and | 
Union Station. aa 


The Bluff Line, 


From Union Station via Elevated Road 
and Merchants’ Bridge, thus avoiding 
the Tunnel, is a direct lineto . 


Alton, Jerseyville, Grafton, 
and Springfield. 


Begnetee :5¢ a.m. yr: aogme?: 10p m. daily 
718 p. m. 1:16 a.m. 








BEST LINE 
caches BETWEEN 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, 

Cleveland, Buffalo, 
New York ‘and Boston. 


‘The Knickerbocker Special’’ 
Through the beautiful Mohawk Valley 
and down the Hudson River into 
Grand Central Station, 42nd 
St., New York City, 


WITHOUT FERRY TRANSFER. 
Magnificent Solid Trains Daily Between 


ST. LOUIS and CINCINNATI. 
Through Palace Sleeping Cars Between 


ST. LOUIS and WASHINGTON, 
Via Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 
WM. P. DEPPE, 
A. G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo 
E.O. McCormick, M.E. INGALLS, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. President. 











THROUGH SERVICE 


——— BETWEEN—— 


ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY 


AND THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 


TEXAS. 








The only Railroad to 


Clifton Terrace, Piasa Bluffs, 
Chautauqua Assembly Grounds, 
and Grafton. —————___ 





Very low Excursion Rates now in effect. 


Tickets on sale at Union Station and City Tic- 
ket Office, Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 


A. ©. WILLIAMS, H. W. GAYS, 
Gen’] Passenger Agent, Traffic Manager, 
4th & Chestnut Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 








WAGNER BUFFET SLEEPERS 


———— 


FREE RECLINING 


KATY GHAIR GARS 





DINING STATIONS 


OPERATED BY THE COMPANY. 
SUPERIOR MEALS, 


fe FIFTY CENTS. 


| 
| 
i 
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BOTANY — 
DANA’S Plants and Their Children 


is the newest and most attractive book for beginners in Botany. In a series of shor 
stories, wonders of plant life are described so charmingly and illustrated so beay. 
tifully that children, interested at once, are introduced almost unconsciously 
to this fascinating study 

Besides the above, we publish the leading American Botany text-books, including the standard works 
of Professors Gray,Wood, and Youmans, whose names are as familiar to Botany teachers as household words, 
and are guarantees of all that is reliable and authoritative both in methods of teaching the subject and jp 
statement of scientific fact Here are titles of some of the 


STANDARD BOTANY TEXTS 


ADAPTED TO EVERY GRADE OF STUDY IN THIS BRANCH: 











Apgar’s Plant Analysis.............. $ .55  Gray’s Field, Forest and Garden Woods Plant Record ............. ... 8 55 
Apgar’s Trees of Northern United Botany, (Revised and Enlarged)... $1.44 Wood’s How to Study Plants........ 1,00 
CS ey eee 1.00  Gray’s School and Field Book of Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany 1,00 
Dana’s Plants aud Their Children = .65 Botany, (Revised and Enlarged.) 1.80 Wood’s Lessons in Botany.......... .90 
Gray’s How Plants Behave ....... 54 — 4 < seal of the Rocky ee a “wham Botanist and 
aE > ow... 80 I ENIIDI iiecnpcuses boncads sennsentides 6 NIE sien: anedav seins anisoucrsveatior ve) 
ae “baci al RM 94 ray and Coulter’s Text-book of Woods Descriptive Botany........ 1,25 
Gray's Weunal of Botany of the Western Botany ........... ....... 216 Wood’s New Class Book of Botany 2,05 
‘ sa United States 1.62 Goodale’s Physiological Botany 2.00 Youmans’s First Book of Botany 64 
Bio eg seve t-saghpi mannan ogo  Herrick’s Chapters on Plant L ife .60  Youmans’s Descriptive Botany... 1.20 
Gray hd Tourist’s Edition............ am Hooker’s Child’s Book of Natur e, Bently’s Physiological Botany... 1,20 
Gray’s Lessons and Manual......... 2.16 | a “See 44 Willis’s Practical Flora.........0.. 1.50 


BOOKS SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICES. NO MATTER WHAT GRADE OF BOTANY YOU ARE TEACHING, WE CAN FURNISH 
THE BEST TEXT-BOOK. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS, DESCRIPTIVE LISTS AND INTRODUCTION 
TERMS. CORRESPOND WITH US BEFORE MAKING SELECTIONS. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


op ae 521-531 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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Roudebush Writing System 
r Ws NEW, PORTFOLIO WRITING BOOKS af 
> Primary, Intermediate, Advanced; 4 
NOVEL, Taree numbers only * 
J - 
\e UNIQUE, THE ARRANGEMENT 
| R SENSIBLE, Of letters ani copies is logical. The 
most complete and ec »nomical Course 


ECONOMICAL. in Writing, 











aN Ss \ 
= ‘. ) 
$ eg |, EXTRA ROOKS—THE WRITING TABLETS ata cost of 5 cents exch. 
4 7" sched 36 CNS Engraved Writing Charts, Slant or Vertical 
Dd % yf Manual for Teachers free tousers of the system 
oN zs 
S These are better than our wheels a } 4 “a 
we of last year. The marked differ- & ee Wo a = Di te a 
* ence in price is because we do not RA i ae a — 
$ have to buy any new machinery. 7S 
The matchless Waverley Bicycle for & ‘ - , H c 
<2 1°97, With absolutely true and dust- D4 Central School Supply ouse, 
ie proot bearings—a marvelinskilland : 
BS werkanaeaep—ot annot be <4 1 for ZS 
ess than the price we ask os6 i . : ‘ ‘ 
¥ Catalogue free. Y We sell everything needed in a schoolroom. CHICAGO, 
ea . . ) 
Ze __ INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. >< ey ae ee U.S.A. 
ER DY NEe CASO) HB CAO) Se CSOD) Ne C9) EEL) 3 . . - 
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